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MOTHER-LAND. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 
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O land peyond the sounding sea! 
O queen enthroned in glory! 

O mother of @ mighty race, 
Renowned in rong and story! 

Rich in memorials of the past, 
In promise of the future— 

Joined by the great acts of to-day 
In not unworthy suture— 

Rich in all deeds of deathless fame 
That show divine in human; 


Rich in the life of noble man, 
And of heroic woman ; 
Rich in that love, by Jesus taught, 
Whieh maketh all men brothers— 
Rich in each gift that God bestows, 


But passing rich in mothers. 
From Canterbury's old renown, 
From Windsor’s quiet meadows, 
From * silver Avon’s” holy ground, 
From Cheviot’s purple shadows, 
Thy children pass to every land 
On which the sun is shining, 
The sturdy strength of Saxon nerve 
With tropic fire combining ; 
Put still, wherever English hand 
To English hand gives greeting, 
Wherever in the English breast 
An English heart is beating, 
Sweet memories of the mother land 
*\W ill come like guests unbidden, 
Beneath the gathering moss of time 
Revealing fountains hidden— 
Sweet memories, not of moated tower, 
Or ivied castle hoary, 
Of princely Hampton’s pictured halls, 
Or Hastings’ doubtfal giory— 
But of the primrose in the hedge, 
The daisy in the meadow, 
The cups that cast on dimpled chins 
A shining golden shadow— 
Of emerald turf, with violets flecked, 
By young feet crushed unheeding, 
As pattered they along the way 
A mother’s hand was leading. 
Brown locks may whiten on the brow, 
Bright eyes be dim with weeping, 
The child grown old, the mother cold 
Beneath the daisy sleeping ; 
But still, when he who holds the key 
Of memory’s mystic portal, 
Shall for a space unbar the gates, 
To show the soul immortal, 
Though Arctic snows or Afric sands 
Stretch drearily before him, 
The fragrant gales of English vales 
Will breathe their sweetness o’er him. 


O mother’s heart! O mother's hand! 
Ye work a wondrous mission— 

Ye smite a harp whose thrill, perchance, 
Is hidden from your vision. 

Yet touch it wisely, for the chords 
Will stay their trembling never, 

But, stre‘ching through the mists of time, 
Go quivering on forever. 


Che Rebieto, 


First Lessons in English Grammar. By G. W. Clark, 
A.M. author of Practical Grammar, &e. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 1957. 

Tie New York Speaker. A Selection of Pieces designed 
for Academie Exercises in Elocution. By Warren P. 
Kigarton, Professer of Oratory and Rhetoric, Hudson 
River Institate, Claverack, N. Y. With introductory 
Remarks on Declamation, by William Russell, author 
of “University Speaker,” “ Pulpit Elocution,” &e. New 
York: Mason & Brothers 1857, For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Mements of Plane and Solid Geometry, together with El- 
ements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and an 
article on Inverse Trigonometrical Functions. By Ge- 
rardus Beekman Docharty, L. L. D., Professor of Math- 
ematies inthe New York Free Academy, &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1957. For sale by Franck 
faylor, Washington, D. C, 

Though we have not been able to go as much 
into detail as we could wish, in our examina- 
tion of these hooks on education, in their sev- 
eral branches, yet we have devoted to them suf- 
ficient care and labor as to satisfy ourselves 
that they are good books of their kind. Mr. 
Clark appears to be known as the author of 
some previous works of the same description. 
These we have never seen, but he has, we think, 
hit upon the true method of simplifying his 
subjects; and his present volume possesses 
some excellences which adapt ,it to the object 
he has in view, of reaching the class of youthful 
ninds to whom Grammar is generally a some- 
What distasteful study. 

He begins with analysis\of the simplest kind ; 
this hecarries on to the more complex sentences, 
"e . ‘ ; 
Which are illustrated, also, by means of ingeni- 
ous diagrams; and thus the parts of speech, 
sod their relations to each other, are very 
Clearly brought ont. This we regard as the 
‘tue method, and it is one which is needed 
much among the young. The want of analytic 
aining,we think, is ong great cause, not merely 
of so much bad reasoning, but also, too, of such 
= of discipline in the mode of expressing 
‘meaning, amoug many of our young wri- 
ts. The method Mr. Clark uces enlists the 
nage and instead of a dry repetition of 
a or confused apprehension of some sort 
th *aring the words have to each other, shows 
téture of the dependence, as subject, pred- 
Pi object, adjancts, &c. Together with the 
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der the student master of the principles of these 
sciences of demonstration, while, at the same 
time, it does not dispense with the necessity of 
close attention, and the habits of mental dis- 
cipline, so requisite in everything that relates 
to the mathematics. The volume is of a very 
moderate size, yet is not deficient in complete- 
ness. 


Memoirs of Washington. By C. M. Kirkland. With illus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 


In the days of our childhood and youth, the 
only connected account of Washington, of which 
we knew, was to be found in the Life by Weems, 
and another by Marshall, the former a small! 
duodecimo, and the latter five bulky volumes. 
Of course they were most different in their char- 
acter and adaptations; and yet such was the 
interest in the man, as inspired and cherished 
by the old soldiers and officers of the Revolu- 
tion, then numerously scattered over the whole 
country, they were both books over which we 
loved to linger, and gather up the incidents 
relating to his deeds, and the eventful struggle 
for liberty. Besides, there was Gordon’s Amer- 
ican Revolution, in three octavo volumes, a 
book, whether owing to its journal form, or 
simple record of facts, or because it came 
before us in peculiar circumstances, or from 
whatever cause, has always seemed to us a 
work well fitted to give one an idea of the 
course of events from the beginning of “the 
rebellion” to its successful termination. The 
style of Marshall was heavy and unattractive— 
of Weems, often inflated and unnatural; but 
the subject was enough to redeem it in the eyes 
of one eager to trace out the course by which 
the army were led by the man God in his prov- 
idence had marked out, and qualified for the 
crisis. In the present day, however, what an 
advance has been made, and how many are 
the works which illustrate the events and the 
actors in them of those times! Besides Sparks 
and Bancroft, Irving is coming forth, and now 
Mrs. Kirkland, each in their own characteristic 
excellency of manner, to tell us of the man 
whom the people have so long delighted to 
honor. She has chosen, in these volumes, 
written and printed tastefully, to dwell more 
particularly on his personal character, and by 
way of incidental biography only to present 
him as the hero in war. Accordingly, she 
lingers at greater length around his childhood, 
gives us his domestic history, his relations to 
friends and neighbors, and his traits as a man, 
and endeavors to hold him up, especially to the 
young, as an example to be kept in view, in 
aiming at excellence. It is more especially 
the biograply of Washington for youth. It, 
however, supplies some things for the older 
reader, which the more elaborate works we 
have mentioned do not give, while to them we 
must go for what she has not thought comport- 
ing with her design to touch upon. It is well 
adapted, by its easy style and full information 
on the various topics embraced, and the charm 
ever thrown around its subject, to win its way 
to the youthful, and be a popular book with 
all classes of readers. 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine, for April, 1857. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C. 
Here it is again, the old familiar cover, and 
the pages full of illustrations, as ever. Hardly 
have we done turning over the leaves of the 
March number, and that for April comes to us, 
fresh, varied, abundant. The east and west, 
by-gone days and present ones, farnish its sub- 
jects. Jerusalem “the Holy City,” “ A June 
Jaunt” along on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, in the early footsteps of Washington, and 
through Braddock’s Field; “ Mosses,” with their 
curious structure and shapes, and their humble 
relations to general vegetable life, figured out 
and described very pleasingly ; the tale of the 
old relic of times of trial, “the Huguenot’s 
Sword; ” Macaulay’s sketch of “Oliver Gold- 
smith;” “The Miser’s Curse;” “ Broken 
Down Kings;” “Reminiscence of a Foreign 
Celebrity’s Reception Morning;” Dickens’s Lit- 
tle Dorrit,” four chapters more; “ Monthly Rec- 
ord;” “Literary Notices, Editor’s Table, 
Easy-Chair, and Drawer; ” “The Inauguration, 
or Mr. Shadblow’s Visit to Washfhgton,” with 
his adventures comically drawn. All these, 
and more; and reader, have you not your 
money’s worth again from the publishers, who 
throw out their scoop-net far and wide, and hunt 
and bag and gather in, to spread for the board 
to which they invite you, of fish and flesh and 
fowl of every kind. So we judge, but we must 
leave you to say more particularly, as we really 
have not had time yet to pass our knife into 
every one of the dishes. The number, however, 
looks encouraging, and so we have found it, 
where we could dip in here and there. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, for 1857. Exhibiting the most impor- 
tant discoveries and improvements in mechanies, use- 
ful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, me- 
teorology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, geogra- 
phy, antiquities, &c., together with a list of recent sci- 
entific publications; a classified list of patents; obitu- 
aries of eminent scientific men; notes on the progress 
of science during the year 1856, &e. Edited by David 
Weils, A. M., editor of the “Year Book of Agricul- 
ture,” &e. Boston; Gould & Lincoln. 1957. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Of such a book, on a plan so extensive, and 
filled with so great a variety of facts, the main 
question is, Is it faithfully prepared, and by a 
competent person? This, however, can only be 
judged of by a pretty frequent use. The value 
of a collection of facts does not always depend 
on their numbers, or whether they are pleasing, 
but rather whether they are of such a nature 
and so selected that they meet the wants of the 
public as a volume for consultation. The repu- 
tation and accredited experience of the editor 
of the volume before us, and the partial exami- 
nation we haye been able to make, we think, 
authorizes us in feeling that we may commend it 
to our readers for the purposes for which it is 
designed. The arrangement, together with the 
index, not quite copious enough, however, en- 
ables one to turn to the particular topic on which 
he seeks information, In some respects there 
might have been improvements, which would 
have added to its value. Thus, to notice one 
or two particulars—there is a lack of reference 
to guthorities for specific facts, a too great omis- 
sion of dates in cages where they would be use- 
ful. The obituary list is wholly wanting in this 
respect, though a correct date is often desirabie 
jn such a case. There is, we think, an undue 
proportion of the subjects, but in these matters, 
we suppose, every compiler follows, of course, 
the bent of his own taste, in reference to the 
diferent branches of science and art. We can- 





the applications of inventive genius, as wé turn 


not but be atrack with the evidences of progress 
and the wonderful developments of mind and 


close-lined page used, and with a larger type, 
it would be easier of consultation, a result which 
might be secured by the condensation of some 
of the longer articles. 


Examples of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. First Series. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1857. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 

Washington, D.C. 

With a large clear type and strong leaded 
page, we have here seventeen sketches of dif- 
ferent persons, seven of whom belong to the 
authoress’s own sex, more or less known and dis- 
tinguished. Of course, these can be nothing but 
the outline portraits, the relation of some of the 
most prominent incidents and characteristics, 
in the individual cases. Of most of them, full 
and extensive biographies already exist; though 
Mrs. Sigourney has been enabled, in certain 
of these, to farnish new and interesting partic- 
ulars, illustrative of their characters. A few 
of the subjects are comparatively unknown, and 
so far, we have an addition to the’stock of in- 
formation respecting the pious and worthy dead. 
The sketches are prepared in Mrs. S.’s weil- 
known clear and neat style; and we have no 
doubt they will be read with interest by nu- 
merous persons who have long been wont to wel- 
come the pages that greet them from the pen 
of one whom they esteem as they do the amia- 
ble writer. 





[Copyright secured according to law.] 
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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XV—Continued. 
He was turning away, when, anxious to take 
advantage of this mood, I said, with a glance 
at the brother and sister— 
“ Where are they?” 
“Where? Where are the flowers you planted 
in your childhood, the pet birds you tended, 
girl?” 
“T had none, sir. I was a pauper,” I re- 
turned, the tears, for some unknown reason, fill- 
ing my eyes. 
“True, true; your childhood and my age is 
alike, poor child!’’ He looked at me intently 
for a second; then added, “one is dead; the 
other, half her days are spent in a lunatic asy- 
lum.” 
The stern, hard-lined face quivered with sup- 
pressed feeling. I stood gazing at it earnestly 
for some moments, when, as if suddenly remem- 
bering my presence, he said, with a gesture of 
impatience, and in his old, harsh tone— 
“Go away, girl! Don’t stand here to ask 


questions. I detest people who ask questions. 
Go!” 
I went. Soon after, I heard him leave the 


house, and long after the sunset I saw his gaunt 
figure pacing rapidly back and forth, amid that 
grove of pines. 

“ Mrs. Ross,” I said, as the good woman came, 
as usual, to see that I was quiet and comforta- 
ble, ere she slept, “is there no hope of Miss 
Cavendish’s recovery ?” 

She looked at me a second, in astonishment. 
“Ts it Miss Helen you mean, Miss?” she 
said, at length. 

“Yes, the Professor’s sister, who is away at 
the ‘ Retreat.’ He told me so himself,” I added, 
seeing her look amazed. 

“ He did!” 

“Yes, indeed. You don’t think I would tell 
a lie, Mrs. Ross!” She still looked so incred- 
ulous. 

“T hope not, Miss; and I know he takes quite 
a fancy to you, but it is so unusual for him to 
speak of family matters—and to a child!” 
“We were looking at the portraits, and I 
asked him about them, Mrs. Ross. There was 
nothing strange, so very strange, in that—was 


there? Besides, he thought me like his broth- 
er.” 

“ You are not like his brother, Miss; and so 
I told him, when he spoke about it, one day— 
but you have a look like Flora Saville—or like 
her portrait, that used to hang in the old hall 
at the Holm.” 

“ Where was that ?”’ 

“Far enough from here, Miss;” she said, 
with a sigh. “The Cavendish family are Eng- 
lish, as you might guess, and the Holm was the 
old place, and a beautiful place, too! ”” 

“Was Mr. Cavendish born there?” 

“No; he was born in the West Indies, where 
his father went, on his marriage, to look after 
their business affairs, for the old master was in 
trade, but he and his mother spent some years 
at the Holm during his childhood.” 

“ And the others, where were they born?” 

“Tn the Indies, too—first Miss Helen, then 
Master Philip.” 

“ How came they here? ”’ 

“Some change in their business—I never un- 
derstood much about it—made their father re- 
move to New York, where he died, just as Mr. 
Rathsay entered college.” 

“ Did their mother die, too? I saw no por- 
trait of her,’’ I said, suddenly recollecting this 
circumstance. 

“No; she might as well, though; for not six 
months after my master’s death, she married a 
young officer but few years older than Mr. Rath- 
say, whom she had known in Jamaica, and re- 


made Captain Eastlake a present of her pic- 
ture. 

“ And the children, Mrs. Ross?” 

“ Mr. Rathsay wrote, saying as how if I could 
come over to this country, ’twould be a great 
favor—I had been raised in the family—my 
husband was dead—so was the old master; Mr. 
Edward, Mr. Rathsay’s uncle, was about to sell 
the old place, and return to India, and I had 
nothing to keep me there; so I came.” 

“' Here—did you live here, Mrs. Ross?” 

“Bless the girl, no. He had a place, and a 
pretty place it was, just out of the city. Philip, 
poor fellow, fretted hard for his mother; he had 
been her idol and pet; and we had a hard time 
before we could reconcile him to the change.” 

“Did he die, then?” 

“ Bless you, no; but I’ve sometimes thought 
*twould have been better if he had. He grew 
up a brave, high-spirited, handsome boy—but 
you have seen hig portrait, you say—generous 
and affectionate, but quick as a flash. He would 
not bear a word from any one—even from Mr, 
Rathsay, who was more than ten years older, 
and who would have laid down his life for him 


I’ve sometimes thought, if Mr. Rathsay had been 
more strict in the beginning, ’twould have been 
better; but there was trouble and sorrow, and 
Philip went away—to India, Mr. Rathsay heard, 
for he never came to say, even, ‘ good bye’ to 
us—and we heard that he was killed in a skir- 
mish with the people there, for ’twas said he 
joined the army.” 

“Did this make Migs Helen crazy?” 

“No; though she was poorly after Master 
Philip went away, and Mr. Rathsay took her to 
England, and they were absent two or three 
yegrs, travelling about in all manner of strange 
countries. Her trouble came on after she had 
the terrible fever, when we heard of Master Phil- 
ip’s death. Mr. Rathsay had ajl the Doctors, 
far and near, and finally came here, to be near 
the ‘Retreat,’ where tlie chief physican is his 


turned with him to hisregiment. Mr. Rathsay 


guy hour. Ashe grew older, things grew worse— 


as if she were a little child, and is hardly wil- 

ling to let me do anything for her. There is 

not another like him in the world, Miss!” 

The faithful woman’s eyes were full of tears, 

and perhaps there was something in mine 

that led her to linger still, lamp in hand, as I 

asked— 

“ Why do they call him Professor? and why 

does one so learned teach in a girl’s school?” 

“Yes, he is learned!” she said, her old white 

face flushing with pleasure. “That was what 
made them make him a Professor in one of the 
colleges down in York. But he gave it up in 

short time, because Miss Helen’s trouble came 
on. He teaches because Mra. Ellis is poor, he 
could not offer her money, you know ; besides, 

her husband was an old friend and distant 
cousin of his, and I sometimes think Miss Mi- 
chal and Master Edward have come to seem 
like our own children to him. There is his step, 
coming up the walk. If he have a fault in the 
world, it’s being irregular in his hours of sleep- 
ing and eating. It’s a chance if he touches & 
morsel to-night, but I’ll go and see. Strange 
that he should have told you all about our fam- 
ily, child!” 

Strange that you should make such a mistake, 
Mrs. Ross. 

In two or three days, I was out the door, 
wandering about the old garden, along alleys 
lined with hollyhocks, marigolds, and pansies, 
mementos, I suppose, to Alice Ross, of her 
English home, or leaning over the low wall at 
the foot of the garden, listening to the babble of 
tue brook and the weird murmurs of the pines. 
They awoke me to the execution of a project 
T had long since determined upon, to write to 
Uncle Steve and little Ad’line Leete during va- 
cation. In term time, all the letters passed 
under the eye of the mistress, and, somehow, 
I had a feeling that I could not write to them 
like myself, if Mrs, Ellis’s cool eye was to scan 
the letter. 

The next day, while watching for an oppor- 
tunity to prefer my request for pen and paper, 
the Professor entered, with an open letter in his 
hand, and placed a small note, addressed in 
Miss Michal’s handwriting, in mine, saying— 
“There something for you, girl.” 

I ran it over eagerly, then more slowly, for 
I found that there which surprised me. At 
length I looked up, and met his curious glance. 

“Well,” he said, “have you nothing to say? 
No exclamations of gratified ambition, or van- 
ity, that would be the better expression, I sup- 
pose. Not a word, child?” 

“T am very grateful, indeed, to Mrs. El- 
is _, ee 

“Grateful to Mrs. Ellis!” interrupted he, 
impatiently. “ Nobody doubts that, though she 
will never exact any specific mark of it, for, 
trust me, she would never have made you the 
offer, if she did not expect to be a gainer by it 
as well as yourself, She is keen eyed; circum- 
stances have compelled her to be sa, but she 
never deals in humbug. Have you no feeling 
about the matter yourself, child? That is what I 
mean !” 

“Yes, Iam so glad to be independent of Mr. 
Tyler—to be in @ pesition to take care of my- 
self! You can’t think how I have longed and 
prayed for this, sir!” and, overcome by a flood 
of memories and hopes, I burst into tears. 

He stared at me a moment, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Was not this Mr. Tyler kind to you, Zingo- 
rella?” he said, at length. 

“T don’t think he liked me very well, sir,” I 
said, hushing my tears. ‘ Besides, he had a 
child of his own, and it was natural that he 
should think more of that.” 

I was in no mood to enter into the detail of 
my life at Mr. Tyler’s then, to tell the truth; 
Miss Mickal’s words had rendered me some- 
what unsettled about it myself, and I was glad 
that this vague reply seemed to satisfy him. 

“Very true,” he said, “but I had been think- 
ing how proud they would be of your success— 
for it is a success, child, notwithstanding what 
I said of Mrs. Ellis; for, not even to serve her- 
self, would she place one in a position of trust 
whom she did not thoroughly respect.” 

“They will be glad, at least I know Mrs. 
Tyler will,’”’ I returned ; “and so will two more 
friends, to whom I wish, with your permission, 
to write to-day!” 

In a few brief words I described to him Uncle 
Steve and Ad’line, and his consent was readily 
given. 

Reader, I was to be a teacher at Oaklawn 
Seminary. Promoted to that honor, in consid- 
eration of “my scholarship, diligence, discre- 
tion, and practical talent,” which, it pleased 
Mrs. Ellis to say, were beyond my years. 

True, my department would include only the 
juveniles who were coming in at the commence- 
ment of the term; it had no salary beyond my 
board attached to it, at least for the first term; 
but it was not the less the realization of a long- 
cherished dream. It was well for the credit of 
my discretion and practical talent that our 
Principal did not see the letter I wrote to little 
Ad@’line Leete that day. 

Two days later, I was back at Oaklawn, in 
compliance with the wish of Mrs. Ellis, to pre- 
pare the rooms for their arrival. I was heartily 
sorry to leave the Pines, its odd master, and 
good Alice Ross; and the latter really felt my 
going, I know; but the master—it was as if 
a cragged thorn-bush had. caught up and shel- 
tered some poor, stray, faint-winged bird awhile, 
and when the storm was over, had said to it, 
“Go;” you have no farther need of me; I 
never needed you.”’ At least, so, in my absorb- 
ing self-consciousness, I read the close, grim 
face that sat opposite me at the breakfast 
table, and the quick, harsh voice, that said, as 
we rose, “I am going to walk to H to-day; 
so, good bye, child!” and I felt ready to ery, 
as I asked, “I should like, sir, if you please, to 
be permitted to come here sometimes, at least 
as far as the pine grove. I'll not be trouble- 
some. I am not likely to have leisure to be 
80. ” 





“Pines! What has such a girl as you to do 
with pines? Go out among the sunshine and 
the roses, and let the pines alone. They are 
not good for you.” 

“JT think they are, sir. I never had many 
roses ; but the pines I knew when I was a very 
little girl, and they seem like old friends. [I 
don’t feel alone among them. [I like their 
whispering, and their strong aromatic odor. 
It makes me strong.” 

You are a queer child, Zingorella, but come 
when you list, talk to the pines, or Alice Ross, 
just as you please; only mark this, come alone. 
I'll have none of the school girls here |” 

Thus we parted. I have pressed Miss Mi- 
chal’s hand again, felt her kiss upon my cheek, 
heard Mrs, Ellis’s brief but kind inquiry as to 
my health, and been presented to “ my sons, 
James Sancroft and Edward Ellis,” as “Miss 
Zerlina Lathrop, the junior teacher,” and, with 
@ passing glance at the brothers, enough te as- 
sure me that Edward has a look like Michal, 
I have followed Mrs. Ellis to the hall, to re- 
ceive some commands respecting the baggage, 
when Edward Ellis’s voice reaches my ear, 

“ That your protegée, Michal! She ought to 
possess the seven cardinal virtues, for she is 
plain-looking enough! Here I have been con- 
juring up all sorts of visions of fairy-like little 
ladies, and you present me with a brownie, who 
gives me one glance from out her eerie-looking 
eyes, and vanishes!” 

“Hush, Edward,” Michal says; “I never 
told you that Lina was pretty; so you may 
thank your ‘ vain imagination’ for the mistake. 
But I tell you now, her face is good, bright, 
and intelligent. I know James will agree with 
me. 

“Tt indicates decision, I should say,” re- 
turns James Sancroft ; “ but I must beg to be 
excused from deciding gs to its claims to intel- 
ligence and goodness, as I gave it only a pass- 
ing glance. Pretty, it certainly is not.” 

His intimation has all its mother’s clearness, 
but is much more softly and carefully modula- 


ted. 
Edward Ellis laughs merrily. ‘“ There spoke 





in A——, I tell you, Michal; and his nod in 
certain quarters is almost as powerful as that 
old big wig, what’s his name—Burleigh, of 
Queen Bess’s days. When do you think any 
one will care for my nod, Michal ?” 
“When you learn to sift your words, too, 
may be.” 
“Well, I’ve tried to do that sometimes; but, 
somehow I always mistake the chaff for the 
kernel ; and that makes one feel flat, you know.” 
Edward is rather too hard upon us, poor 
law students, sister Michal,” James Sancroft 
remarks. “We are obliged to be industrious; 
and for the rest, every one does not possess the 
fortunate privilege of saying just what comes 
into one’s head with impunity.” 
“Fortunate, James! Is it not rather dan- 
gerous ?” 
“ Not in the least, Michal, dear!” Edward 
begins, “if one feels friendly toward all the 
world. But that girl’s name haunts me. Zer- 
lina—I have heard it somewhere, I’m sure.” 
“In Movart’s Opera, probably,” suggests 
James Sancroft. 
“No; it was in a sccne from the Beggars’ 
Opera, rather, for I remember now. It must 
have been the name of the funny-looking child 
Aunty Lestrarga and I encountered once in a 
country church. You remember, Michal. Her 
name was Zerlina, or Zillah, or Zacetecas, or 
some such thing.” 

So here was a denouement. Edward Ellis 
was the boy who opened the pew door for me 
on that Sunday, in Brainshand church, and the 
gentle lady was his aunt. She must have also 
made that sketch of Mrs. Sally’s house; for 
Michal, upon my asking her, had said that it 
was the work of a relative, “done years ago.’ 
I did not say why the sketch interested me 
then, for she was busy; and of this particular 
scene in my life she knew nothing beyond the 
fact that I once had ran away to church, and 
been punished for it. So there was no one to 
identify me, if she did not. 

Should I drop my load of shawls and satch- 
ela, and step forward and announce myself the 
heroine of that scene? No person, at. least 
no girl or boy at sixteen, likes to appear in a 
ludicrous light, and I instantly decided to keep 
my own counsel. I had by this time learned 
the value of Mr. Annesley’s advice. 

Edward Ellis’s opinion of my face recurred 
to me rather unpleasantly that night; but, after 
all, we were perbaps far better friends for my 
lack of beauty. Nature had been no niggard 
when she formed him. Less intellectual than 
Michal or James Sancroft, his was the perfection 
of physical life. TF ine-looking, affectionate, 
buoyant, hopeful, self-confident, his sanguine 
temperament craved a confidant, and he chose 
me; probably because I was the best listener 
in the family, and some one to éalk to is gen- 
erally what all boys of eighteen require. 

There mighthave been danger to me in this, 
had I not been so often warned, by some allu- 
sion to my plainness, that lack of beauty was 
supposed to indicate lack of sensibility, that I 
could not fail to profit. Yet so wholly unpre- 
meditated and unconscious were these remarks, 
that I never thought of being vexed or wound- 
ed, though I sometimes wondered if the owner 
of this pretty face or that, which he described 
to me so enthusiastically, (he had a dozen each 

vacation,) could really care (I said care in 
those days) more for him than plain Lina. 

Mrs. Ellis herself, who shared in her son’s 
admiration of beauty, held, I suspect, to this 
theory as regards plain women; for she never 
seemed to feel any anxiety about our intimacy, 
though, when Sophie May’s fair face, or Annie 
Fairman’s roguish eyes, looked in during vaca- 
tion, she was always on the alert. Beyond the 

usual commonplaces, my acquaintance with 
James Sancroft made little progress. He had 
no need of me.as yet, and he never threw away 
time on people he did not need, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“ And then, at moments, suddenly, 
We look up to the great wide sky, 
Inquiring wherefor we were born— 
For earnest or for jest?” 

I am conscious that I have dwelt too minutely 
on the events of my childhood. I will pass by 
three years, premising that I am still at Oak- 
lawn Seminary. I have left the place but once 
in all this time, and then, only to retrace my 
first journey there, for I was sent for to Ches- 
terwood, to look on the dead face of Augustus 
Tyler. He was a member of Yale College, but 
his was not the kind of character to withstand 
the temptations of college life. His conduct 
had been anything but such as would give peace 
to his parents’ hearts, when he was drowned by 
the sudden upsetting of a boat in Mill river; 
drowned on the Sabbath, with the sound of a 
score of church bells mingling with the bub- 
bling of the waters in his ears, as he sunk. The 
note that recalled me had borne the signature 
of Mr. Tyler, and I wondered, all the length of 
my journey, what special lesson from this terri- 
ble event he designed to read me. But when 
Thad returned, with cool self-possession, the dis- 
tant hand of Mrs. Reed and her daughter, who 
looked more impenetrable and unmalleable than 
ever in their robes of black, and with Miss Ag- 
nes’s tears on my cheek, followed her into the 
little study, and looked on the face of her hus- 
band, so shorn of the old arrogant self-con- 
ceit, so shrunken with horror, so wan with 
grief—when I saw his shrivelled limbs, and no- 
ticed the effort to greet me, with the old conde- 
scending, patronizing manner, but which broke 
down after the first few syllables into smothered 
sobs, I felt that he was reading a lesson himself, 
which would leave him little time for others. In 
stripping him of his idol, Death had taken, also, 
the wrappings of creed and conventionality— 
flesh, even—and left, for the time at least, the 
nerves of the man bare. I staid there two days, 
having not the siightest desire to touch, by an 
allusion to the past, that sore and sorrowing 
heart; and when, on the morning succeeding the 
funeral, I went to take my leave, and he said, 
with such a cast-down, bewildered look, “I am 
glad you came, Zerlina; I thought it might be 
a comfort to Mrs. Tyler to see you; your con- 
duct and success at Mrs, Ellis’s have been very 
commendable, and I wanted to say that I might 
have erred in my method with you while here— 
I fear I did with him!” I felt that, henceforth, 
so far as I was concerned personally, there 
was “peace between us.” 

Miss Agnes whispers, as she leaves both tears 
and kisses on my cheek, “ He is so conscientious, 
Lina, so self-exacting, and it is so hard for men to 
bear trouble!” and I think, as I catch a last 
glimpse of her face, that it is more than ever like 
my withered pond-lilies—so fair and pale; and 
return to Qaklawn, half pitying and half envying 
her simplicity. 

A few months later, I received a note from 
her, saying that, “as God in his wisdom had 
left them without any near ties to bind their 
hearts to home and earth, they were about to 
dedicate themselves to Him anew, and, in pursu- 
ance of their long-cherished plan, should sail in 
the early spring, as -missionaries to the far 
East. We go at the eleventh hour, my child,” 
she wrote, “and, at times, I tremble at the 
thought of my own weakness and inefficiency, 
but I remember the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard; I feel that my little dead baby 
will help me to plead with those heathen moth- 
ers, and for the rest—I seem to hear that bless- 
ed voice, saying, ‘ Fear not ; I have overcome 
the world!’ That you hear it, and trust in it 
always, my dear child, will be my earnest 
prayer.” 

God forgive me that it should ever have 
crossed my mind that she was too weak for this 
sacred office!—that 1 should forget for one 
moment who it was that “sat over against 
the sepulchre,” and watched out that night of 
terror and despair—that it was a woman—a 
weak, erring, but repentant Magdalen, who was 
selected to bear to the chosen Disciples the 
blessed tidings, “ He is nat here; He ts riser 
from the dead!”—tidings that have sound 
down the ages above the din of crime and 
strife, bringing “life and immortality to light.” 
If a life of patienee, humility, and humble 
but hopeful trust, be of any avail with those 
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over the pages of such a book; and yet, not a 
tithe of the facts which have been rolling up their 
masses in the year 1856 are here presented. 
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a similar character, all full of interesting mat- 
ter. We would say, however, that were a less 
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poe and they read, and walk, and sing, and 


it seems quite like old days, or would, if they 
conld forget the terridle curse that is likely to 
come back, any how, 
her back to H. 


Judge Sancroft, that is to be, dear Michal. 
You’ve no idea how grave, and cautious, and 
sententious, James has become. His face is 
getting to be as unreadable as Talleyrand’s— 


Sometimes she is well 95 ever for poor heathen mothers, to win them to the 
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“The pe is breaking in the East, of which the Prophets 
‘old ;° 


and those scattered graves beam like beacons 
in the morning twilight. Mr. Tyler may be 
less single in his aims; it is only where the 
soul is lifted out of and above itself, that we 
“gee no man save Jesus only ’—leas fortunate 
in his adaptation of means to ends, less self-for- 
getting, single-minded, but “whatsoever is 
right he shall receive;” therefore, God speed 
them both! 

One other letter I received not long after this 
note of Miss Agnes’s, (I keep them both, read- 
er, in Ollie’s trunk, with the “ whale book” and 
other treasures,) which made a deep impression 
on my mind. It was from little Ad’line Leete. 
Recent changes in that region had brought in 
some families of Methodists; an earnest-mind- 
ed man had been stationed there, to look after 
them, and to gather in such stray sheep as are 
usually found about sea-shore hamlets; a camp- 
meeting had been held, and Ad’line was one 
of the converts, 
me was the Jubilate Deo of a young, fervid 
soul, through which trembled the low, minor 
chord of humility and self-distrust. I could 
feel the young heart palpitating with intermit- 
ted hopes and fears in every line, and my own 
throbbed in unison. I was not like her. Na- 
ture, aided by circumstances, had made me 
cooler, more cautious, and less sympathetic, 
yet I rejoiced greatly in her joy; and many 
times the thought of that letter, or a recurring 
sentence, pierced the darkness and mistrust 
about me, and sent me back to my duties with 
@ patient, if not contented, heart. 


GOVERNOR GEARY, OF KANSAS, AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Joseph Ford, a Buchanan Democrat of Min- 

nesota Territory, publishes a letter in the 
Chicago Tribune, detailing a conversation 
which he held in Washington, a few days since, 
with ex-Governor Geary, on Kansas affairs. 
The following extracts will be read with inter- 
est: 
“T have all my life been what is called a Na- 
tional Democrat; and though my Territorial 
residence forbade me taking any part in the 
Presidential election, my sympathies and hopes 
were earnestly for Mr. Buchanan. I was not 
then, as you may imagine, exactly prepared to 
hear the tale that Governor Geary told. I had 
looked upon the reports which were circulated 
in opposition newspapers as grossly exaggera- 
ted etatements of occurrences in the Territory; 
and, though willing to admit that the Pro-Sla- 
very men had been guilty of some excess, I 
consoled myself with the natural supposition 
that the other side were equally to blame. 

“ Even the report of the conversation of the 
Governor in the office of the Missouri Demo- 
crat, I looked upon as a partisan statement, 
greatly distorted for political purposes. Judge, 
then, of my surprise to hear from his lips a con- 
firmation of all that I had looked on as false be- 
fore ; and to hear the remarks attributed to him 
by the Democrat not only reaffirmed, but re- 
peated with minute details, which greatly 
heightened the effect of what he had to gay. 

“T do not propose to detail at length the 
conversation that filled almost an hour; but I 
cannot refrain from calling your attention, and 
that of your readers, to the few points which 
have not appeared in the many reports given 
by the public press. Passing over his confirm- 

tion of the charges of atrocities which have 
filled the Republican papers—a confirmation 
direct, positive, and unequivocal—I will men- 
tion what he said in relation to the withdrawal 
of the troops : 

“¢Every Pro-Slavery man of influence, as well 
as many of the saloon-keepers, common loafers, 
and the like, knew of the proposed withdrawal; 
and I was taunted by them—some of them the 
vilest of the vile—with the fact I was to be left 
unsupported, long before I had an official noti- 
fication of what was intended. I did not pay 
any attention to these things, inasmuch as I, 
though then suspicious, yet depended upon the 
positive assurances of the Administration, that 
I should be sustained. The discovery that the 
people of the Territory were to be left at the 
mercy of the assassins by whom they were threat- 
ened, was the severest trial to which I was sub- 
jected.’ 

“T repeat his language as literally as_possi- 
ble, and I am sure that I do not color or exag- 
gerate the facts. In relation to the character 
of the men who have been laboring to destroy 
his power and influence, he observed : 

“There are men here in Washington now, 
seeking for office, and with the probability that 
they will get what they ask, whose hands and 
arms, up to their elbows, are red with blood! 
I know them to be murderers! Yet they are 
graciously received by Mr. Buchanan and the 
Cabinet, and their statements are taken as 
truth wherever they conflict with mine. They 
are treated with more cordiality and favor than 
I, who have tried to discharge my duty faith- 
fully and honestly, can ever hope to be. 

“Tn relation to the coming election, and the 
probable complexion of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he said: 

“¢T believe that at least two-thirds of the 
people of the Territory are in favor of making 
Kansas free; but, under the operation of the 
plans which their opponents have devised, 
there is no doubt that a pro-Slavery Constitu- 
tion will be formed.’ 

“The differences between the two parties he 
stated as follows: 

“* Among the Pro-Slavery men, there is no 
freedom of speech—hardly of opinion. The 
first inquiry made by them of every new-comer 
is, “ Where are you from?” and if the answer 
is “ From the North,” that man is marked, and 
neither his person nor property is safe. They 
have established a reign of terror. Among 
the Free State men I found nothing of this; 
every man who has an opinion is at liberty'to 
express it, without molestation. I had no 
trouble with them, after the first difficulties 
were over—none whatever.’ 

“The Governor was very direct and explicit 
in his charges against the late Administration, 
and by no means disposed to spare that now in 
power. He seemed to speak as an honest, in- 
jured man. Going to Kansas with the inten- 
tion of dealing alike with all parties, and en- 
forcing the laws as he found them, without in- 
quiry as to how or by whom they were made, 
he soon learned that that policy was not what 
his party there, or his superiors in office, de- 
sired. 

“¢ They (I use his words) dread nothing so 
much as impartiality ;’ and as soon as they 
ascertained that he was not to be used for their 
purposes, his troubles and persecutions com- 
menced. He complained that his despatches 
sent to the Department of State were grossly 
garbled in publication, when they were permit- 
ted to see the light at all. The parts which 
were supposed to be offensive to the Pro-Sla- 
very party were stricken out; and ‘the coun- 
try,’ said he, ‘has never yet learned the whole 
truth.’ He thought that no objection was 
ever made to any strictures upon Free State 
men; but when the truth was told of their op- 
ponents, it was ‘ goring our ox.’ 

“Tn this conversation, of which I have given 
but 9 brief outline, the Governor, though there 
were others in the room, a part of the time at 
least, spoke principally to me, as I had partic- 
ularly requested a statement of facts as they 
had come under his observation. He did not 
speak under excitement, but discreetly, and 
with apparent care to tell me the exact truth. 
His Secretary—the name I do nat recollect— 
was present during the conference, and he, 
often in the most emphatic manner, confirmed 
the Governor’s words. Indeed, so excited was 
he at times, when a topic of peculiar interest 
was touched—the murder of Baffum, for in- 
stance—that his indignation was manifested, 
not only in words, but in an exceedingly demon- 
strative manner. When thoroughly aroused by 
the Governor’s narration, I asked him, “ Gov- 
ernor, what am I, a Northern Democrat, to do? 
I am tempted to declare here that I am ready 
to act hereafter with the Republican party |’ 
He answered, quickly and decisively ‘ There 
seems to be no other course for an honest and 
intelligent man to pursue.” 

“et so thus given you a sketch of what oc- 
curred in an interview which has left me in 





ty 





Her letté# announcing this to’ 


stalks will sour on exposure to the atmosphere, 
as is the case with the Louisiana cane, and if 
the crystallizable property was injured ? 


been absent from his estate when the canes 
were ready to be harvested, and his Kaftirs, 
thinking he would return within a day or two, 
had cut up and stacked his entire crop. He 
was not able to return, however, until after the 
expiration of a fortnight, and he then found 
that about one inch of either end of the stalks 


doubt of what is my duty to do, I believe— 
religicusly believe—that Governor Geary is an 
honest and conscientious man, and that he told 
me the truth. I go home to my farm in Minne- 
sota, ready to co-operate with any man or any 
party to make, not only Minnesota, but every 
other Territory, now and forever hereafter free. 





SUGAR FROM THE AFRICAN SORGHUM. 


Interesting Facts Concerning the Sorgho, or Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane, and the Imphee—Specimens 
of Sugar Exhibited. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
The Farmer’s Club was called to order at the 
rooms of the American Institute at noon yester- 
day, Judge Livingston in the chair, and a large 
attendance of members present. 
Horace Greeley introduced Mr. Leonard 
Wray, of Natal, South Africa, who has had 
more experience in the culture of the various 
species of imphee, (including the Chinese sugar 
cane,) than, perhaps, any other European, and 
has succeeded in obtaining as fine crystallized 
sugars directly from the juice, as those result- 
ing from the Louisiana sugar cane. He is re- 
ferred to as the highest authority by M. Vil- 
morin, of- France, Count de Beauregard, and 
the illustrious gentlemen of the Imperial Accli- 
mation Society, and has visited this country, 
on invitation of a Governor of one of our South- 
ern States, for the purpose of cultivating the 
varieties of the new sugar plant, which he éon- 
siders most valuable, and to introduce the meth- 
ods, discovered by himself, for obtaining the 
valuable product of crystallized sugar. His ar- 
rival, at this moment of our first experience 
with the sorgho, cannot but be eonsidered most 
opportune, and the very valuable information 
which he possesses will be of first consequence 
in its prospective bearing upon our national 
revenue. 
Mr. Wray commenced by stating that he had 
discovered, growing wild upon the southwest 
coast of Cafiraria, the curious plant imphee, 
which was in common use among the natives 
as an article of food. He had been so favora- 
bly impressed with its qualities as to undertake 
protracted journeys ‘to collect new varieties, 
and met with such success as to procure no less 
than sixteen distinct kinds, of greater or less 
saccharine richness. Some of the more preco- 
cious ones will complete their growth in three 
months, while others require as long as four 
and five. 
The names of the sixteen varieties are as fol- 
lows: Nee-a-za-na, Oom-se-a-na, Boom-ve-va-na, 
Shla-goo-va, Shla-goon-dee, Vim-bis- chu-a-pa, 
E-a-na-moo-dee, Zimmoo-ma-na, Zim-ba-za-na, 
E both-la, E-thlo-sa, Boo-es-a-na, En-ya-ma, 
Koom-ba-na, See en-gla-na, and Een-gha. 'The 
first four of these are of quick growth, and will 
produce one crop of sugar at the North; the 
others are suitable for the South, and some of 
them will give two full crops. 
For feeding to stock, Mr. Wray says there 
are no crops possessing an advantage over these 
Imphees. They sre fully equal to Southern 
cane, and are greedily eaten by every descrip- 
tion of stock. He had fed his horses, cattle, 
and pigs, on them. The idea has been advanced 
by some in this country, that the bogasses 
(stalks which have been crushed for sugar-ma- 
king) would be good feed for stock; but Mr. 
Wray had lost some animals from making use 
of them, and, on opening their stomachs after 
death, the fibrous Sorgho stalks were found to 
have formed into hard balls, and accumulated 
in such indigestible masses as to cause death. 
If, however, the bogasses had been fed with the 
scum which is removed from the boilers, this 
bad effect would not have been experienced. 





can be‘no more profitable or nutritious article 
employed, and for this alone its cultivation 
would be profitable. 


Wray has samples in England which are supe- 
rior to straw paper. 


for a feed for fowls there could be no better, 


ter pellicle which surrounds the seed proper, 
lying under the outer black hull; but he hada 
process fer obviating this difficulty, The seed 
would have an immense value for the manu- 
facture of starch. The amount practically ob- 
tainable is forty-five per cent., and is more easy 
of extraction than that from the farinaceous 
Mexican corn; and from the ease of its manu- 
facture, and the high price of corn, it is evident 
that the “ Imphee ” will be cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent for this purpose. 

The remarkable vitality of the plant is shown 
by a statement made by Mr. Wray. He had a 
plantation of it on his estate in Africa, which 
he wished to remove, to give place to a crop of 
arrow-root. The field was thoroughly ploughed 
at the end of the season, and the stumps re- 
moved ; but the few which escaped the notice 
of his workmen shot up into great luxuriance 
of growth, and in two months and five days 
had attained the height of seven feet. As many 
as twenty-two stalks grew up from a single 
stump, and the juice of all these made as good 
sugar as the parent stem. 
In our own country, there have been similar 
instances during the past season. Mr. Browne, 
of the Patent Office, it will be remembered by 
those of our readers who saw the articles pre- 
viously published in the Evening Post, states 
that five cuttings have been made in Florida 
from one set of stalks. In South Carolina, 
Georgia, Illinois, and New Hampshire, three 
and two have been obtained ; and we may safe- 
ly calculate that, as a fodder, both the Chinese 
and these new African varieties will give us at 
the North two crops of excellent nutritious 
forage. 
Mr. Olcott, of the Farm School, asked if the 
coloring matter from*the seed hulls couid be 
procured in such quantities as to make it a 
profitable department of industry? Mr, Wray 
replied that as yet the matter had not been defi- 
nitely settled. He had not supposed it would ; 
but more extended experiment might prove to 
the contrary. The tint is abundant in the 
envelope of the seed of the Chinese variety of 
sorgho. Fowls which had been fed on the seed 
were found to have been tinted even to the cel- 
lular stracture of their bones. Their dung was 
colored of a purplish hue, and could be readily 
distinguished in the yard from that of brids 
which had not partaken of the seed; but this 
peculiarity did not lessen its value as a food. 
He had not tried it as a feed for horses, because 
of its extreme high price; and when he went 
to Kaffirland, the natives told him not to feed 
horses on it, as it made them “ puffy.” Mr. 
Cleatt exhibited specimens of ribbon colored 
with the dye from the hulls of the sorgho seed, 
and stated that he had scraped off some of the 
waxy efflorescence from the stalk, and it burned 
with a clear flame. Mr. Wray said this pro- 
duction would not be of consequence, as the 
sma!l quantity obtainable, and the tediousness 
of the operation of scraping it from the stalks, 
would much more than counterbalance any 
profit from its sale. He thought the computa. 
tions made by Mr. Hardy, the Director of the 
Imperial Nursery at Hanima, Algiers, could 
not be considered as at all practically valuable. 
The seed heads should be thoroughly dried 
before the stripping of the seed is attempted, 
and can then be threshed out with flails in like 
manner to wheat, barley, or other grain. 
Profesor Mapes inquired if the sap in the 





- Mr. Wray stated that on one occasion he had 


had soured; so, without further loss of time, 
he had set his men to work to remove these 
protions, and when the juice from them was 
boiled down, it made quite as good sugar as 
any previous sample. 





If fed green, as are cured cornstalks, there 


These crushed stalks, or 
bogasses, make an excellent paper, and Mr. 


Judge Meigs desired to know if there was 
much value in the seed. Mr. Wray said that 


and that from his African Imphees very fine 
bread can be made. The Chinese variety is 
not so good for this purpose, because of the bit- 


which they dig in the ground, and preserve 
them perfectly for several months. 

In regard to the density of the sap, Mr. Wray 
adverted to a trial which had been made in 
Martinique, upon the estate of the Count de 
Chazelle, the object of which was to decide ths 
comparative densities of the sugar canes from 
the celebrated Grand Terre districts and of Mr. 
Wray’s Imphees, both of which had been grown 
by the Count. The result was, that the latter 
showed a density superior to the former, by three 
and one-half degrees. The sugar cane gave 7 
deg. Baumé, and the Jmphee 104 deg. This 
richness is quite remarkable, for ordinary Lou- 
isiana cane does not average higher than 74 to 
8, if we remember aright, and it shows what we 
may in future expect from the introduction of 
this valuable plant to the domain of our Nation- 
al agriculture. 

The quantity of juice to be obtained from the 
stalks was dependent upon the power of the mill. 
Conpt de Beauregard had sixty per cent.; but 
his mill was an imperfect one. Under favorable 
circumstances, as much as seventy per cent. 
might be calculated upon; and of this, seventeen 
per cent. was crystallized sugar. 

The qurntity of sugar per acre he estimated 
at three thousand pounds, but both quantity 
and quality would be controlled by the perfec- 
tion or imperfection of processes of manufacture. 
Mr. Wray had discovered the only enccessful 
method of obtaining the sugar which has been 
made public. M. de Montigny, Count de Beau- 
regard, and others, had sought in vain for it, 
but he had been fortunate enough to arrive at 
& complete success, 8s was proved by the sam- 
ples of sugar which he exhibited to the Club. 

Several specimens were shown. One of them 
is not purged of the molasses, because Mr. 
Wray desired to prove that the sirup from the 
Imphee possesses no unpleasant flavor, We 
tasted it, and found it very pleasant in flavor, re- 
minding one of maple sugar. Another sample 
had been purged; it presented the appearance 
of fine clayed Havana. The crystals are firm 
and sharp, and the taste is not different from 
good Havanas, which are now selling in the 
New York market for 11 and 12 cents, by the 
quantity. 

If Mr. Wray is not amiss in his calculations 
as to the yield per acre, or if we can obtain but 
one thousand pounds, what an immense gift to 
American agriculture is he about to make? 
Our rapidly waning crop of sugar is at once 
exchanged for the greatest abundance, and a 
vast source of wealth is opened for our farmers. 
He has already expended some twenty thousand 
dollars in his experiments and attempts to in- 
troduce it into Europe, and it is to be hoped 
that his visit to our country may prove remu- 
nerative in proportion to the importance of his 
discovery to ourselves. 


—_——_-.—__— 


GOVERNOR GEARY AND JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Goneral Smith and the withdrawal of the U.S. 
Troops from Kansas. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald telegraphs the following : 

* It was stated several days ago, in the Herald, 
on the authority of Governor Geary, that he lost 
all support in Kansas from the Pierce Admin- 
istration, by the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from that Territory, by orders from the 
War Department. This statement has brought 
out the following letter : 

Gen. Smith to Gov. Geary. 
HeapquartTers, DerartTMENT OF TH West, 
Fort Leavenworth, Feb. 11, 1857. 

Goveryor: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 9:h instant, in 
which you “require immediately two addi 
tional companies of dragoons to report to 
you, in consequence of your confidence that 
there is a conspiracy on foot to disturb the 
peace”’—and also acknowledging the receipt 
of a previous letter requiring @ battalion to be 
sent to you, in view of the large immigration 
expected here in the spring. 

If you refer to the laws, you will observe that 
the President is authorized to cali the military 
and naval forces into action, to, first, repel in- 
vasion; second, suppress insurrection; and, 
third, to repress combinations to obstruct the 
execution of the laws, too strong for the civil 
power. Insults or probable breaches of the 
peace do not authorize the employment of the 
troops. 

Besides, all the forces here have just been 
designated by the Secretary of War, and are 
under orders for other service more distant; 
and even the companies near you wil! have to 
be recalled. They are suflicient to repress any 
breach of the peace, and I cannot move thera 
until the weather improves. 

Bat even they are to be employed to aid the 
civil authority only in the contingencies men- 
tioned in the laws above referred to. ‘The gar- 
risons to be left in the Territory will be avail- 
able, if the President directs their employment. 

The contingencies under which the troops 
were acting, I consider to have cessed. With- 
out the grossest imprudence on the part of the 
civil authorities in Leavenworth, I sea not the 
slightest probability of any disturbance there ; 
and, on inquiry, I can hear of none from va- 
rious inhabitants. 

With the highest respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, Persirer Ff, Suiruy, 

Brevet Major General Commanding. 
His Excellency J. W. Geary, 
Governor of Kansas, Lecompton, K. T. 











SLAVERY AGITATION IN 8ST. LOUIS, 


A telegraphic despatch informs us that John 
M. Wimer, the “ Emancipation candidate ” for 
Mayor of the city of St. Louis, was elected, on 
Monday last, by a majority of fifteen hundred 
votes, and that most of the other candidates on 
the same ticket were also elected, 

What is meant by emancipation in this casa 
may be understood by the following resolutions, 
adopted at the meeting calliog itself “ Demo. 
cratic,” which lately nominated the successful 
candidates for city officers : 

“Whereas the Pro-Slavery party of this State, 
calling themselves Nations! Democrats, by their 
course at the last session of the Legislature, 
renewed the agitation of the Slavery question, 
and forced the Emancipation question upon the 
people; and whereas the Democracy (Black 
Republicans) of this city deem this a fit op- 
portunity to declare their sentiments in regard 
to this question: Be it - 

“Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
course of our delegates to the last, Legislature. 

“ Resolved, That the gradual emancipation 
of Slavery in the State of Missouri, in the opin- 
ion of this Convention, is an open question, 
one of vital importance to the people of this 
State ; that we disapprove of the resolution on 
this subject introduced by Mr. Carr in the Leg- 
islature during its last session, as an attempt to 
gag the free expression of opinion, aud as an 
attack upon the freedom of speech and the press. 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the State 
provides that slaves may be emancipated by 
the consent of their owners, or by making com- 
pensation for the same, and that gradua! eman- 
cipation, upon the terms provided in the Consti- 
tution, is neither ‘impractical, unwise, or un- 
just,’ if it shall appear to be for the best inter- 
ests of the people of the State; and the only 
mode of ascertaining this important fact is by 
full and free discussion of the entire subject.” 
The allusions in the above resolves to recert 
acts of the Legislature of Missouri refer to a 
resolution, which was adopted by the Leyisia. 
ture almost unanimously, declaring it “ unwise 
and inexpedient to agitaie the abolition of Sla- 
very in the State.” This resolution, however, 
was opposed by twelve of the fourteen repre- 
sentatives of the city of St. Louis. 

A short time previously to the late munici- 
pal election, & large Democratic meeting was 
held in St., Louis, at which several speeches 
were made highly denunciatory of the agita- 
tion of the Emancipation question, and one of 
the speakers alluded to a private letter from ex- 
Senator Benton, the contents of which he de- 
clared himself not only able to state in eub- 
stance, but to repeat the very words of the let- 
ter, which, according to the version thus given, 
is as follows : 

“TI saw with amazement the late Abolition 





The Zulu Kaffirs put the stalks into pits 


movement in the Legislature, and wrote imm¢: 
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diately to Price, Rusk, and others, at Jefferson 
City, to denounce and repudiate it. Tbese per- 
sons ovght to have cut themselves loose from 
me before they began such an agitation. If 
they intended to start such a question, they 
should have let it be known before the election, 
and not have deceived me. 

“T was told by many that these persone 
would turn out for abolition after the election, 
but I could not believe it, That a State agita- 
tion of Slavery should be added to the Nation- 
al agitation, at the time we are denouncing the 
National agitation, was an incredible thing. 

“For persons calling themselves .M¥ FRIENDS 
to attack the policy of my whole life, after’ ma- 
king use of my name to carry an election, is the 
greatest outrage I have ever experienced. Not 
one cf them has ever approached me on the 
subject, or has offered any explanation or justi- 
fication, for it is something which they can 
neither explain nor justify. They know perfectly 
well that U introduced the clause against eman- 
cipation into the Constitution of the State, with 
& view to keep this Slavery agitation out of pol- 
itics, and that my whole life has been opposed 
to their present course.” 

The reading of this letter created more than 
ordinary sensation in the meeting, and one of 
the Demooratic papers claimed that the party 
was no longer a divided party. But, if the vote 
of the body be taken as a criterion, the correct- 
ness of the assertion may be fairly questioned. 
There were three candidates for Mayor: John 
M. Wimer, Demccrat; Bernard Pratte, Demo- 
crat; and William Carr Lane, American. We 
suppose Wimer’s vote shows a plurality, instead 
of a mejority; but it shows also an unexpected 
result, so far as Slavery agitation is, concermed. 


WASHINGTON: D. C. 
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8G" The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


Generally, the elections following a Presi- 
dential election are favorable to the President 
elect; but the rule this year seems to be re- 
versed. With a few exceptions, the spring elec- 
tions are adverse to the Administration. 

The Emancipation ticket prevailed in St. 
Louis, against both the National Democratic 
and Know Nothing tickets, Mr. Wimer, candi- 
date for mayor, being elected by a majority of 
1,500, and this, too, in opposition to the influ- 
ence of Colonel Benton, who wrote a letter be- 
fore the election, denouncing the Emancipa- 
tionists. We must confees our surprise at the 
result. We did not know that the Emancipa- 
tion movement was so strong in St. Louis. It 
marks a new era in Missouri. Slavery must 
now stand on the defensive. Strange, if the 
conspiracy to plant Slavery in Kansas should 
result in uprooting Slavery in Missouri. 

In New Orvuxans, April 7th, the Know 
Nothing ticket for district judges was elected. 

Wiscoysiy.—Returns indicate the re-election 
of Mr. Whiton, Republican candidate for Chief 
Justice, by 8 decided mejority. 

PorttaxD, Me.—Tae Republicans, April 
Tth, elected the Mayor and majorities in the 
City Councils. 

Cixcixwati axD CLevetanp.—N, W. Thom- 
as, citizens’ candidate for Mayor, and Bellamy 
Storer, citizens’ candidate for Judge of the 
Superior Court, were both elected on the 7th 
instant over the Buchanan candidates: but in 
Cleveland the Democratic candidates carried 
the day by 200 majority—a fact not very cred- 
itable to the Republicans. 

Coyyecricut.—As we apprehended, the Ba- 
chanan men have elected two members of Con- 
gress, although the Republicans have carried 
the Legislature and State ticket. The mem- 


bers elect are—Ist district, Ezra Clark; 24%] dained Pro-Slavery majority, aad would rush | his friends, remembered when, as an independ- 
Samuel Arnold; 3d, Sidney Dean; 41h, W.| through a Constitution, and order an election | ent candidate for Congress three years ago, he 


D. Bishop. 

The New York Tribune says: 

“The chilling and dreary rain storm of Mon- 
day has, by diminishing the vote, deprived Con- 


necticut of at least one of her Republican} Party and cause? Irrevocably under foot. | that he concurred in opinion with the fathers 


Representatives in the next House.” 

We cannot understand why Republicans 
should he more afraid than Democrats of wet 
weather. If they are, they deserve to be 
beaten. 

, Ezra Clark, re-elected, is more of a Know 
Nothing than anytHing else, and we presume 


his Know Nothing friends took good care of| majority” would be elected, but it is not abso- | with which he was then identified? He may 
him. How the Republicans could lose the} lutely certain; while it is certain that a strong | not he prepared to carry out these Principles 
two other districts, except by disgraceful re-| Free State minority could be chosen, strong | 4, their logical extent—let us not blame him too 
missness, or the secret opposition of Kaow | enough to restrain the headlong action of the severely for this, for it has been the habit of a 


Nothings, we cannot understand. As it is, to 


Connecticut belongs the single and singular | tion for a Legislature and for State officers, limitations, and old age does not easily part with 


honor of being the only Siate in New England 
which has given even a partial sanction to the 
rule of Border Ruffianism in Kansas. 





Wasuincron Irems.—The New York Herald 
publishes letters from Mr. Herrick, Clerk of the 
Committee of Finance in the Senate, and “ Pe- 
ter P. Donaldson, Upper F street,” announcing 
fearful corruptions in the various bureaus at 
Washington, especially in Mr. Cobb’s Depart- 
ment. They profess to be warm Democrats, de- 
voted to Mr. Buchanan, but they are penetrated 
with a profound concern lest his Administration 
may be sullied by Galphinism ; and we are to 
understand that these letters are written with a 
view to put the President on his guard, and pro- 
voke him to keep a bright lookout on his subor- 
dinates. Doubtiese the advice is disinterested, 
and the letter-writers have no other motive than 
a regard for the public welfare. 

Abraham Rencher, formerly a Whig mem- 
ber of Congress from North Carolina, has been 
appointed Governor of New Mexico, to succeed 
David Meriwether. 


Brigham Young’s successor has not been 
designated: we are not aware that there are 
many applicants for the place. Brigham stands 
prepared at all events to defy the powers of 
darkness. 

Ex-Governor Geary returned to Washington 
last Friday, to close his official business. He 
declines to be drawn into any newspaper con- 
troversies, and disclaims responsibility for the 
conversations reported as having been held 
with him. He is content to be judged by his 
official acts. The ProSlavery Press is severe 
upon him, and regards him as no better than 
Reeder. 

The subject of foreign appointments—Min- 
fsters and Consuls—is soon to be taken up. 
We suppose there are a dosen applicants for 
every place. It is marvellous how many peo- 
ple are qualified to do their country service,. 
especially in diplomatic stations. The inabili- 

ty of most of them to speak any other language 
than their own, is a guaranty, we suppose, of a 


discreet reserve, one of the first attributes of 


diplomacy. 


The appointment of William B. Reed, of 
Philadelphia, an old Whig, as Commissioner 
to China, is a token for good to the National 
Let Mr. 
Choate be patient—the children of the king- 
dom must be served first—he and his fellows 


Whigs who supported Mr, Buchanan. 


may then look out for a few crumbs. 


According to an army order, published in the 
Union, “ Gen. Harney, with sixteen companies 
of infantry, is ordered to Fort Leavenworth, in 
Kansas. A detachment of dragoons, under 
Colonel Johnson, and another under General 
One 


Sumner, are under orders for the West. 


just this kind of dishonest dealing they ought 


POSITION OF THE FREE STATE PARTY IN 
KANSAS, 


With regret we differ from the New York 
Republican journals in relation td the position 
of the Free State party in Kansas, but we can- 
not see the wisdom of their policy. 

. They tell us of the trickery of the census- 
takers, who, it is alleged, refuse to “insert any 
of the names of the Free State emigrants” 
arriving in the Territory this spring, no matter 
how early, while “they are putting thousands 
of names on the lists wko have never lived in 
Kansas, and who never will.” If this be true, 
why have not the Free State men been on the 
alert to record ‘and expose the facts? It is 


to have prepared themselves to resist and ex- 
pose—but they were counselled to do nothing— 
to stand aloof—to let everything go by de- 
fault. It was the duty of every Free State res- 
ident in the Territory on the 15th of March to 
have his name entered as a voter; if overlook- 
ed, to repcrt himself; if rejected, to insist upon 
his rights; and if these were denied, to have 
witnesses of the fact, so that it might be put on 
record and authenticated. If the names of 
thousands of men, not resident in the Territory 
and not intending to reside therein, were in- 
serted, it is not yet too late to expose this 
fraud. Let the names of these thousands be 
obtained and recorded, with the proofs which 
show that they were not residents on the 15th 
of March. The Convention, the preliminary 
proceedings, its deliberations, and its work, 
will all come before a Congress with an Ad- 
ministration majority in each branch; and if 
Fraud and Iniquity shall have marked the 
whole operation for the formation of a Consti- 
tution and State Government, the Free Qtate 
men ought then to be ready with their charges, 
specifications, and evidence. Mere newspaper 
reports and declamation will avail nothing. 
“Let us suppose,” says one of the New York 
journals, “that the Free State men—or so 
many of them as may be inscribed on the lists 
of voters by the Pro-Slavery officials—were to 
decide to vote at their election, of course that 
would throw overboard the Free State organi- 
zation and Government: all future challenges 
of the Pro-Slavery rule derived from the bogus 
Legislature would be precluded by such vo- 
ting.” 

A non sequitur. The organization of the 
Free State Party would continue. As to the 
Free State Government, that isa fiction. It 
is not worth while to deceive ourselves by 
names. The Free State men have formed a 
Constitution and plan of Government, and sig- 
nified by vote the men whom they desire as 
officers, should the plan be recognised and rat- 
ified by Congress — but it is folly to talk of 
their having a Government; so that no Govern- 
ment would be “thrown overboard.” Nor 
would such voting “preclude all future chal- 
lenge of Pro-Slavery rule,” founded upon the 
assumption that the so-called Legislature is a 
spurious one; for, no voter is now obliged to 
swear to support what are called the Territo- 
rial Laws, or to recognise the validity of the 
body whence they have emanated—and the 
mere act of voting at the election proclaim- 
ed by that body, would not imply necessarily 
any recognition of its legislative authority; 
for the People of a Territory might, if they 
thought proper, agree to vote for delegates to 
form a State Constitution, under a call simply 
froma an irresponsible Convention, or one sign- 
ed by a large number of leading citizens. To 
avoid, however, the appearance of acknowledg- 
ing the authority of the so-called Legislature, 
the Free State men could accompany the an- 
nouncement of their purpose to vote, with a 
Protest against such authority. 

“ Thus,” proceeds the same journal, “ the 
Convention would be elected with a fore-or- 


under it for State officers and Legislature. 
These would be chosen as the Convention was 
carried, and the Territorial authorities would 
immediately abdicate in their favor. That ac- 
complished, where would be the Free State 


Condemned ‘y their vote at the constitutional 
election, denounced from Washington, men- 
aced by the Federal army, and in peril of 
drum-head execution under the atrocious Re- 
bellion act passed by the bogus Legislature at 
its last session, they would be crushed out be- 
yond hope.” 

Quite likely the “ fore-ordained Pro-Slavery 


majority. The Convention might order an elec- 


without awaiting the action of Congress, and 

it might not; nor is there any other ground 

than rumor for the assumption that the Terri- 

torial authorities would immediately abdicate 

in favor of such officers and Legislature, were 

their election ordered. But admit the worst— 

the formation of a Pro-Slavery Constitution, 

the election of a State Government, and tke 

abdication of the Territorial Government in 

its favor—what then? The Free State Party 

would still stand, no worse off than before. It 

would not be “concluded” by its vote in the 

constitutional election, as we have already 

shown, for it could at once rally under its own 

standard, and, the only legitimate Government 

in the Territcry having abdicated, fall back on 

its Topeka Constitution, and contest the au- 

thority of any other until sanctioned by Con- 

gress. 

Our cotemporary has supposed one state of 
things; let us suppose apother. Let the Free 

State men stand aloof, take no part in the elec- 

tion, adhere to their plan of a Constituiion 

and Government, what then? The census has 

been taken; incorrect and fraudulent lists of 
voters, as is alleged, have been made out ;‘ the 

election will be held; no Free State man will 
vote; every delegate elected will be Pro-Slavery ; 
not & majority, but the whole of the Conven- 

tion will be Pro-Slavery; a Pro-Slavery Consti- 
tution will be formed, an election for State offi- 
cers and a Legislature ordered, which will be 
carried in the same way the constitutional elec- 
tion was carried, and the Territorial authori- 

ties will abdicate in their favor. How would 
the Free State Party then stand? Ona any bet- 
ter ground than if it had taken part in the elec- 
tion? Would it not still be “denounced from 
Washington, menaced by the Federal army, 
and in peril of drum-head execution under the 
atrocions Rebellion act?” Would its plan of 
State Government find any more favor in the 
eyes of the Administration than it does now? 
In the name of common sense, what good is 
to be accomplished by the stand-aloof, do-noth- 
ing policy? We can understand what it is to 
measure our strength with an adversary at the 
ballot-box—what it is to count heads; and we 
can undertand what it is to resort to the last 





detachment is destined probably for service 


mately destined for the Territory of Utah,” 





argument—revolution ; but between these we 
can see no middle ground. If our friends in 
Kansas mean to maintain their Free State or- 
ganization as an independent Government; to 
maintain it by force of arms against the Pro- 
Slavery settlers in Kansas and their allies in 
Missouri; against the United States army and 
the United States Government; if they mean 
that the Legislature under the Topeka Conati- 
tution shall be a bona fide Legislature, to en- 
act laws for Kansas, end provide for revenue ; 
and that Governor Robinson shal! enforce these 
laws againat sll opposition ; that in or out of 
+ the Union there shall be no Government for 
Against the Chian Indians, who are hostile and | Kansas but that provided for by the Topeka Con- 
troublesome. Perhaps the other may be ulti-| stitution; let them proclaim so boldly; and if 


Republican press, let them declare it. If this 
be not the meaning, then let the motto of every 
Free State man in Kansas and out of it be, 
“To the ballot-box!” If overpowered by vio- 
lence, if cheated by trickery, publish your 
wrongs to the world, reorganize your forces, 
and try it again, and again, and again, till 
Truth and Justice triumph, and Freedom be 
forever established. 

Whatever may be the decision of our friends 
in Kansas, let them avoid the fatal policy of 
doing nothing; and let them avoid, too, any 
act calculated to furnish a pretext for the armed 
interference of the Federal Government against 
them. 

Some unthinking persons may cry that this 
is very tame; but all we have to say to them 
is, when we feel it our duty to advise others 
to adopt measures which naturally lead to 
civil war, we shall feel bound to stand side by 
side with them, sharing in all the personal re 
sponsibilities of the conflict. 

gar-We are glad to see the New York Daily 
Times takes the same view of the position of 
our friends in Kansas, and is urging it with 
great force of argument. 





THE EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT IN THE 
SLAVE STATES. 


Full returns of the election in St. Louis show 
the following results: For Wimer, Emancipa- 
tion candidate for Mayor, 5,487; Pratte, (Bu- 
chanan,) 3,750; Lane, (Know Nothing,) 1,831; 
Majority of Wimer over Pratt, 1,737, and he 
lacks only 94 of having a majority of the whole. 
The Emancipationisis have also carried, by a 
large majority, both branches of the City Coun- 
cils and all the City Officers. A large number 
of the Know Nothings voted for Pratte, but this 
did not save him. 

This is a most remarkable movement, and 
must take the country by surprise. We knew that 
in St. Louis, as in Baltimore, there was much 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment, but supposed it to be 
unorganized, and unprepared for any practical 
demonstration. But suddenly, as if by magic, 
in the great commercial city of the State most 
deeply implicated in the conspiracy to propa- 
gete Slavery into Kansas, the standard of 
Emancipation is boldly raised, an Emascipa- 
tion ticket is openly proclaimed, and the Eman- 
cipationists, sweeping before them “ National 
Democrats” and Whigs end Know Nothings, 
carry their candidates by overwhelming major- 
ities, and obtain complete command of the City 
Government. 

To what are we to attribute this extraordina- 
ry revolution? ‘To the rapid dissemination of 
Anti-Slavery Ideas by the general Anti-Slavery 
movement; to the great influx of Northern 
emigrants into St. Louis; to its intimate social 
and business connections with the free North- 
west; to the decrease of Slavery under the won- 
derful growth of a free Commercial Interest ; 
to the consistent actiun of a large body of Ger- 
man voters, adveree to Slavery; to the bold and 
determined stand taken by Col. Benton during 
the Wilmot Proviso struggle against the exten- 
sion of Slavery and the policy of the Propa- 
ganda; to the disgust and indignation awa- 
kened by the insane and brutal conduct of tho 
Border Ruffiana, and the injury inflicted by 
their proscriptive policy on the best interests 
of St. Louis; to the manly, brave, and peree- 
vering conduct of Frank Blair and his asso- 
ciates, and to the able and enlightened course 
of that large and inflaential Press, the Missouri 
Democrat. 

Col. Benton wrote a letter before the election 
denouncing in strong terms the agitation, and 
declaring his hostility to ali projects of Eman- 
cipation, but it availed nothing. The Emanci- 
pationists, the great majority of whom had been 


cut himself loose from all Conventions, and can- 
vassed St. Louis and his whole district, on the 
Slavery issue, sympathizing with the free States, 
denouncing Slavery-Propagandism, avowing 


of the Republic who regarded Slavery as 
an evil, and opposing with all his might its 
extension — and they remembered that, with 
these avowals on his lips, he was triumphantly 
elected. Could they be expected to abandon 
the sentiments he then so eloquently inculcated, 
to lose sight of the application of the Principles 


long life to impose upon them certain fixed 


long-established prejudices or maxims. For 
the just Principles he has proclaimed in regard 
to Slavery-extension, let us remember him 
kindly; but for their full application let us 
look to the brave and determined men of this 
generation, for each generation has its own 
rights and daties. 

The movement so imposingly commenced in 
St. Louis will not end there. Its influence 
will extend gradually through the State, and 
into other States, developing an Emancipation 
Party, which, at no distant day, will obtain a 
commanding position in the northern series of 
slave States. Says the New York Evening 
Post— 

“Tt is the first triumph of Freedom in the 
slave States. It is the first warning blast of 
the trumpet in that great battle which the oli- 
garchs must prepare to fight with their own 
neighbors. The agitation has seized upon the 
South, and can be no more checked than the 
march of the seasons. Ia the letter attributed 
to Mr. Benton, it is said that he drew a partic- 
ular clause in the Constitution with a special 
view to prevent the agitation of the Slavery 
question. All such expedients are idle, when 
the public mind in any part of this country is 
awakened to the necessity of reform. They 
check discussion only as long as those who 
desire to discuss are a feeble minority; the 
moment that any considerable party is for agi- 
tation, they become at once ineffectual and ob- 
solete.” 

To show that the movement was an open 
one, that the issue, Slavery or ro Slavery, was 
distinctly and boldly made, we copy the fol- 
lowing from an editorial in the Missouri Demo- 
crat, April 6th, the day of the election: 


“The policy which has heretofore overridden 
the State, and blasted with the pestiferous 
breath of Slavery-propagandism all progress, 
and population, and enterprise, such as ehould 
of right belong to Missouri, has been brought 
to the bar of public opinion, and people every- 
where await with anxiety the first expression 
from our city in regard to this theme. They 
wish to know whether St. Louis, the great cen- 
tre of wealth, and intelligence, and politics, and 
railroads, and manufactures, will set her seal 
of condemnation upon Slavery-extension and 
Slavery-perpetuation, as injurious to her best 
interests, and an incubus upon the prosperity 
of Missouri. These things are now set before 
‘the community, and they are expected to re- 
spond in » manner that will be worthy of them- 
selves, and will minister in the future to their 
growth and advancement. 

“Qn the other hand are arrayed the denoun- 
cers of free labor, the worshippers of nullifica- 
tion, the partisans of secession, the men who 
would imperil every interest in the State for 
the sake of Slavery-extension, and can see no 
future for Missouri that does not contemplate 
the introduction of negroes to take the place 
of white men. J 

“ Weare willing to meet the enemy midway. 
Let this election be a trial of strength between 
the Emancipationists and the Slavery-exten- 
sionists. We follow them to their own ground, 
and fearlessly confide our cause to the good 
men of St. Louis. This is our response to the 
threats, the calumnies, and the falsehoods, of the 
opposition, and to the treachery or imbecility 
ot those who are prostitu:‘ing a great name. 


cepted hero and elsewhere as the triumph or | 
defeat of the cause we battle for and uphold. 
“Should our party be defeated, then the 
waters will have closed over the great strong- 
hold of Freedom on the slave soil. The institu- 
tion overspreads a wide empire, nipping all 
enterprise in the bud, exterminating the emall 
proprietors, forbidding free labor to take root, 
and smiting with its pretrific mace the immortal 
mind itself, until the fetters of the slave have 
become the smallest of the evils which ‘makes 
its lair beneath it; but in Missouri it has never 
consolidated ita despotism, and St. Louis is now 
challenged to bow her neck to its voke or pro- 
nounce her declaration of independence. We 
cannot doubt that she will declare for free labor 
and free speech. The spirit of the age and the 
spirit of our institutions make inquiry and 
research @ necessity. The most abstruse and 
the most awful questions are freely discussed 
by universal consent ; but we are forbidden by 
legislative resolutions and party leaders to enter 
the sanctuary of Slavery, or to lift the veil of 
that sombre Egyptian idol. The thoughts that 
wander through eternity are forbidden expres- 
sion on this theme, and the question now is, 
whether we well ratify or resist this tyranny.” 





CHINA—AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


The National Intelligencer has “reason to 
believe that the following report, by a Wash- 
ington correspondent, of what transpired at & 
late Cabinet meeting, is correct.” 

“The Cabinet discussions to-day were cor- 
fined exclusively to Chinese affairs. Gen. Cass 
read the reply he had prepared to Lord Napier. 
The British Government has asked the ‘alli- 
ance’ of the United States in the prosecution 
of the war with China, but at the same time 
distinctly announces that this alliance is to be 
a ‘moral co-operation,’ and that all the fighting 
will be done by England and France. Gen, 
Cass, fully alive to the important position which 
the United States occupy in the eyes of the 
world, believes that the time has come when we 
should adopt a firm and vigorous foreign poli- 
cy; but be sees no advantage in the proposition 
now offered by England. * * * 

“The idea of an American policy does not 
enter into the views of European statesmen at 
all. All this Gen. Cass is determined to 
change, if possible, and, at all events, he has 
no idea of the United States playing an inferior 
part to either England or France. The reply, 
therefore, to Lord Napier is a distinct refusal 
to commit our Government in any way to the 
European policy now being carried out in 
China. At the same time, Gen. Cass expresses 
a sense of the vast importance of American in- 
terests in China, and the determination of our 
Government to send out an able Minister there, 
with a strong fleet at his command.” 

Very oracular and satisfactory! England 
and France desire our “ moral co-operation :” 
not an alliance cffensive and defensive. 
They are under the impression that America 
may exert some influence in favor of Christian 
Civilization, some ixfluence in inducing the 
obstinate Chinamen to listen to common sense, 
and adopt a more liberal commercial poli- 
cy. That is the kind of co-operation they 
want; but, we are told, General Cass won’t 
hear to it. Not he—he will ignore those petty 
Powers—he has an idea that there is an 
American policy; and, declining the company 
of England and France, he is going to navigate 
his own canoe right into the heart of the Chi- 
nese empire. He will not commit this country 
in any way to “the European policy now being 
carried out in China.” Still, a special Ameri- 
can Commissioner is to be sent there, backed 
up by a strong squadron! 

Stuff! What is this “ Earopean policy,” so 
grandly repudiated? The protection of Euro- 
pean subjects, and the enlargement of the priv- 
ileges of trade. 

What is “ American policy?”” The protec- 
tion of American citizens, and the enlargement 
of the privileges of trade. Is there any conflict 
between the two policies? Esagland and 
France, by soliciting the “moral co-operation” 
of the United States, show that they have no 
exclusive views, contemplate no monopoly, 
seek no privileges from China, at the expense 
of other Christian Powers. Does General Cass, 
in declining any kind of association with them, 
contemplate a narrower policy? Would he, 
in imitation of Russia, intrigue and negotiate 
for exclusive favors to American interests! Is 
this his idea of American policy? If so, it 
only proves his unfitness to manage the foreign 
affairs of a great People. 

The true policy of all Christian commercial 
nations is, to concentrate their influence on 
China, and other Eastern nations, with a view 
to break down the narrow bigotry and stupid 
fanaticism which would retain them in an iso- 
lated position. 





PROTECTION AND MANUFACTURES. 


A Protectionist journal, commenting on the 
successive reductions in our Tariff system, is 
still hopeful, notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of Governmental aid from home manufactures. 
It does not expect to see the old policy of Pro- 
tection revived, but assigns various reasons for 
believing that manufacturing industry is destin- 
ed to flourish more and more. They are, the 
cessation of hostility to American manufactures, 
the establishment of important branches of 
them beyond the reach of foreign competition, 
the facilities afforded by our vast network of 
railroads, the extent, avidity, and constant ex- 
pansion, of the home market, and our annual 
exhibitions of the excellence of American fab- 
rics. 

It omits to mention three other considera- 
tions still more conclusive—the superabundant 
supply of the raw material for all manufac- 
tures, and the inexhaustible supply of the ne- 
cessaries of subsistence—the inventive genius, 
enterprise, and intelligence, of the American 
People—and the fundamental law of industrial 
action, which impels an intelligent people, when 
their labor and capital yield a surplus in one 
way, to distribute them into other channels. 
Protection, at the best, simply forces what 
would otherwise be a natura! growth. 





Governor Geary, aND THR MiLiTaRY IN 
Kawysas.—It has been stated that the Federal 
troops in Kansas, according to orders from Jef- 
ferson Davis, ceased to be subject to the requi- 
sition of Governor Geary. This has called out 
the following letter from General Smith, from 
which it would seem that the responsibility of 
their inaction is assumed by that officer: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE WEst, 
Fort Leavenworth, February 11, 1857. 
Governor: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, in 
which you “ request imthediately two addition- 
al companies of dragoons to report to you, in 
consequence of your confidence that there is & 
conspiracy on foot to disturb the peace;”’ and 
also acknowledge the receipt of a previous let- 
ter requiring a battalion to be sent to you, in 
view of the large immigration expected here in 
the ering. . . 
If you refer to the laws, you wil 
that the President is clthenaxh to A eet 
itary and naval forces into action—Ist, to repel 
invasion ; 2d, to suppress insurrection; and, 
3d, to repress combinations to obstruct the ex- 
ecution of the laws too strong for the civil pow- 
er. Insults, or probable breaches of the peace, 
do not authorize the employment of the troops. 
Besides, all the forces here have just been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, and are under 
orders for other service more distant ; and even 
the companies near you will have to be recalled. 
They are sufficient to repress any breach of the 
peace, and I cannot move them until the 
weather improves. But even they are to be 
employed to aid the civil authorities only in the 
contingencies mentioned in the laws above re- 
ferred to. The garrisons to be left in the Ter- 
ritory will be available if the President directs 
their employment, 
The contingencies under which the troops 

were acting | consider to have ceased. With- 
out the grossest imprudence on the part of the 








this be the meaning of our cotemporaries of the 


Let the result of the election on Monday he ac- 





civil authorities in Leavenworth, I see not the 


slightest probability of any disturbance there, 








and, on inquiry, can hear of none from the va- 
rious inhabitants, 


With the highest respect, your obedient ser- 
vaul, Prrsirer F, Smirn, 
Brevet Major General Commanding. 
His Excellency J. W. Geary, 
Governor of Kansas. 


We presume General Smith understood the 
views of the War Department—and his letter 
ehows that Governor Geary was left to depend 
upon himself for the maintenance of Law and 
Order. 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


The obiter dicta of the Supreme Court have 
brought it into direct conflict with State Sov- 
ereignty, and it is not difficult to predict the re- 
sult. The decisions of that Tribunal may settle 
ordinary controversies in cases legitimately be- 
fore it; but its authority will not be respected 
in great political questions, especially when 
brought to bear against the rights and dignity 
of Sovereign States. Federal Power attracts 
the ambitious vulgar, ard, in ordinary times, 
seems to overshadow the importance of the 
States ; but whenever a conflict arises between 
Federalism and State Sovereignty, we have no 
fear of the result. The States were first, the 
Union afterwards. It may be dissolved—they 
must stand. 

The Legislatures of the Free States now in 
session appointed Committees to take into con- 
sideration the action of the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case, and to report what pro- 
ceedings were necessary. The Committees in 
the Legislatures of Ohio and New York have 
already made spirited reports, and recommend- 
ed resolutions and acts appropriate to the ex- 
igency. 

The resolutions and the bill reported by the 
Ohio Committee are as follows: 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio: 

“1. That this General Assembly has observed 
with regret that in the opinion lately pronounced 
by Chief Justice Taney, in behalf of a majority 
of the Supreme Court of the United Statea, in 
the case of Dred Scait against J. F. H. Sand- 
ford, occasion has been taken to promulgate, 
extra-judicially, certain doctrines concerning 
Yiayery, not less contradictory to well-known 
‘facts of history, than repugnant to the plain 
provisions cf the Constitution, and subversive of 
the rights of Freemen and free States. 

“2. That, in the judgment of this General 
Assembly, every person born within the limits 
of any State of this Union is a citizen thereof, 
and to deny to any such person the right of 
suing in the courts of the Usited States, in 
those cases where that right is guarantied by 
the Constitution to all citizens of the United 
States, is a palpable and unwarrantable viola- 
tion of that sacred instrument. 

“3. That the doctrine announced by the 
Chief Justice, in behalf of a majority of the 
court, that the Federal Constitution regards 
slaves as mere property, and protects the claims 
of masters to slaves to the same extent and in 





.the same manner as the rights of owners in 


property, within the limits of free States, during 
temporary visits or for purposes of transit, to 
the practical consequencas of which doctrine 
no free State can submit with honor. 

“4, That the doctrine, also announced in be- 
half of a majority of the court, that there exists 
no power in the General Government to ex- 
clude Slavery from the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, subverts express provisions of the 
Constitution, annuls the just authority of the 
people of the United States over their own ter- 
ritories, and contradicts the whole practice of 
the Government under every Administration 
from that of Washington to that of Polk. 

“6. That in the promulgation of the doc- 
trines against which we now protest, we recog- 
nise the natural effect of the ascendency of 
the slave power in the Supreme Court of the 
United States secured by that arrangement of 
the circuits which gives to the slave States, 
with less than one-third of the free population 
of this Union, five out of nine judges, leaving 
to the free States, with more than two-thirds of 
the free population, only four; and we hereby 
instruct the Senators and request the Repre- 
sentatives of Ohio, in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, to use their best endeavors to obtain 
such @ modification of existing laws as will 
secure to the free States their just representa- 
tion in that Tribunal. 

“0. P. Brown, 
H. CanFIiE.p, 
Commitice of the Senate. 
Rapa Piums, 
E. Gururis, 
J. H. Littier, 
Grorce Myeart, 
Committee of the House.” 
“BILL to prevent slaveholding in Ohio. 

“Src. 1. Provides that any person attempt- 
ing to hold another asa slave, directly or in- 
directly, shall be fined and imprisoned. 

“Src. 2. Provides that if any person shall 
seize or arrest, or use any force or fraud for 
the purpose of detaining, any other person, 
upon pretence that such person is a fugitive 
from service, shall be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment.. 

“‘ Sno. 3. Provides that any attempt to kid- 
pap sny person, with intent to carry said person 
out of the State for the purpose of enslaving 
him in some other State or jurisdiction, shall 
ba punished by confinement in the peniten- 
tiary. 

“Sec. 4. Provides that the provisions of the 
bill shall not apply to any act lawfully done by 
any marshal in the execation of any legal pro- 
cess. 


The New York Committee close their report 
by recommending the following : 


“ Resolved, That this Assembly doth explicitly 
and peremptorily declare that it views the 
powers of the Federal Government as resulting 
from the compact to which the States are par- 
ties, as limited by the plain sense and intention 
of the instrument constituting that compact, as 
no farther valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact; and that, 
in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers not granted by the 
said compact, the States, who are the parties 
thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, 
to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining within their respect- 
ive limits the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
appertaining to them. 

“To carry into effect this proposition, your 
Committee recommend the adoption of the res- 
olutions herewith presented, and the passage 
of an act entitled ‘An act to secure freedom 
to all persons within this State,’ herewith also 
presented, 

“Samve. A. Foot, Eowarp M. Mappen, 

M. Linpiry Lez, Joxun T. Hocesoom, 
Joun H. Wooster, Henry W. Beckwita. 


“ Albany, April 9, 1857.” 


“ Resolved, That this State will not allow 
Slavery within her borders, in any form, or 
under any pretence, or for any time, however 
short, let the consequences be what they may. 

“ Resolved, That,the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by reason of a majority of the 
Judges thereof having identified it with a sec- 
tional and aggressive party, has lost the confi- 
dence and respect of the people of this State. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor of this State 
be and he hereby is respectfully requested to 
transmit a copy of this report, the law above 
mentioned, and these resolutions, to the re- 
spective Governors of the States of this Union.” 


‘AN ACT to secure freedom to all persons within this 
State. 


“ The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

“Src. 1. Neither descent, near nor remote, 
from an African, whether such African is or 
may have been a slave or not, nor color of skin, 
shall disqualify any person from being, or pre- 
vent any person from becoming, a citizen of this 
State; nor deprive such person of the rights 
and privileges of a citizen thereof. 

“Sxc. 2. Every slave who shall come, or be 
brought, or be, in this State, with the consent 
of his or her master or mistress, or who shall 
come, or be brought, or be involuntarily in this 
State, shall be free. 

“Szc 3. Every person who shall hold, or at- 
tempt to hold, in this State, in slavery, or a8 a 
slave, any person mentioned as a slave in the 
second section of this act, or any free person 
of color, in any form, or under any pretence, 
or for any time, however short, shal! be deemed 
guilty of felony, and, on conviction thereof, 





shall be confined in the State prison at hard 
labor for a term of not less than two nor more 
than ten years.” 

The second section of this act prohibits of 
course the right of transit with slaves, and 
punishes as felony the attempt to hold any 
person as a slave, unless such an one as is de- 
fined in the clause of the Constitution relating 
to fugitives from service or labor. 

The resolution and the bill reported by the 
Ohio Committee are more practical. They 
contemplate a just reorganization of the Su- 
preme Court—and, while prohibiting all Sla- 
very, even in transit, in Ohio, provide for pun- 
ishing any attempt to seize, hold, or detain any 
person as a fugitive from service, merely ex- 
cepting from its operation the act of any mar- 
shal, “lawfully done in the execution of any 
legal process.” 

The Slave Power will find that all ex- 
treme measures to uphold and enforce its mon- 
strous pretensions, will only react against it. 
Such States as Ohio, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, containing nearly as many white Peo- 
ple as the whole South, are not to be suppress- 
ed by Judge Taney and his antediluvian asso- 
ciates. 





RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


The Boston Committee, which waited upon 
the Administration in relation to the difficulties 
with China, reports the results of its labors as 
follows : 

Boston, April 6, 1857. 

Dear Sir: Your committee report the re- 
sult of their interviews with the Government 
regarding Chinese affairs. 

The Secretary of State furnished all neces- 
sary information to them, and, so far as can be 
judged from the various conferences with the 
State Department and others, it is evident that 
our Government will not engage in active co- 
operation with the warlike demonstration of 
the European Governments against China; 
but they seem ready to co-operate in any moral 
and peaceable measures to amend the treaties 
with China, and to terminate existing hostili- 
ties. 


The Government has determined to send out 
a new Commissioner, or Minister, and to in- 
crease our naval force on the coast of China, 
and appears to be fully alive to the necessity 
of sending as Commissioner a man fully com- 
petent in all respects to meet the difficulties 
which may arise out of the delicate relations 
which must exist between the European Powers 
and ourgelves, as well as with the Chinese, so 
long as the hostile demonstrations may be con- 
tinued, in order that we may exercise the influ- 
ence which we ought to have in the matter, 
without being involved in the war. 

We are, with great respect, your obedient 
servants, WILLIAM APPLETON, 

R. B. Forses. 
James M. Bebee, Esq., President 
of the Board of Trade, Boston. 

Our Washington letter-writers who have been 
80 bueily magnifying the pugnacity of General 
Cass, it would seem, have been amusing them- 
selves at the expense of the venerable gentle- 
man. After all, the Administration has decided 
to use its moral influence with China, in persua- 
ding her to a more liberal policy, and to put an 
end to hostilities—and for this purpose will send 
out a new Minister and a strong fleet. 

W. B. Reed, of Philadelphia, one of the Con- 
servative Whigs who supported Mr. Buchanan, 
is the favored individual chosen to visit China, 
and invite the Imperial Commissioner to a 
Chow-Chow. The fleet is all right enough—it 
ought to have been sent out befcre—but as to 
& new apostle to the heathen, that is a work of 
supererogation. The Chinese have never heard 
of Wm. B. Reed, and will not be overawed by 
his advent, and we presume that gentleman is 
not very familiar with the language or antiqui- 
ties of the Celestials. After all, he will be but 
a pupil of Dr. Parker, who always manages the 
affairs of the Mission, no matter who is Minis- 
ter. The Doctor has lived long enough among 
the disciples of Confucius, to be one himself, 
if he liked it: he knows all about them, their 
language, their etiquette, their modes of think- 
ing and acting; so that the Administration 
might at least have paid him the compliment 
of associating him on equal terms in the mission. 
When about to enter upon his present mission, 
we learn that he urged the sending out a strong 
squadron to China, with a view of making his 
position imposing, and enabling him to gain au- 
dience at Pekin with the Emperor, instead of 
being held off at arm’s length by the conceited 
Commissioner Yeh, at Canton; but, his views 
were disregarded, and our ships of war were 
left at liberty to drift about at their pleasure. 
We hope at last they are to be employed in 
doing something useful. 


“THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF MEXICO. 


“The new Constitution for the Republic of 
Mexico, ratified on the 17th of February, was 
promulgated in the most solemn manner on the 
11th of March, at the city of Mexico, amid gen- 
eral rejoicing. The day selected was the anni- 
versary of the adoption at Acapulco of the re- 
formed ‘ Plan of Ayutla,’ upon which the la- 


bors of the Constituent Assembly were based. | 


The clergy declined to join in the celebration. 

“This Constitution does not take full effect till 
the 16th of September next, though in the mean 
time the Federal eleciions will be held under 
it. The most prominent candidates for the 
Presidency are Comonfort, Alvarez, Lerdo, 
Azalledo, and Vidauri.” 

It embraces a declaration of the rights of 
man, like that in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and is like our own Constitution, with 
one striking exception, however. It provides 
for a Congress, consisting of but one Assembly, 
elected every two years by the People, but in 
the initiation of all laws, it has only conourrent 
power with the President and with the Legisla- 
tures of the several States. The President must 
be a Mexican citizen by birth, and thirty-five 
years of age; and no ecclesiastic can ever fill 
the cflice. 

The second article declares that all are born 
free in the Republic, and that slaves touch- 
ing the national territory are free by that 
act, and are entitled to the protection of the 
Law. 

Another article prohibits the celebration of 
treaties for the extradition of political criminals, 
or of those delinquents of the common order 
who have held, in the country where the crime 
was committed, the condition of slaves—a pro- 
vision intended to bafile the trick of attempting 
to reclaim fugitives from labor, under the pre- 
text that they are fugitives from justice. 

The passport system, and imprisonment for 
debt, are abolished. 

The members of the Supreme Court are elect- 
ive by the People, and hold office six years. 

It would seem from this Constitution that 
our Mexican neighbors, despite all their diffi- 
culties and disorders, are advancing at least in 
the theory of self-government. It contains some 
provisions that we might adopt as amendments 
to our Constitution, with advantage. 





“ This same census will be a very great hum- 
bug; but: bogus humbugs are sometimes seri- 
ous. Oaly 4 small part of the Free State men 
are placed on the list. They take no one— 
that is, no Free State man—who was not an 
actual settler on the 15th inst. They ignore 
the recent arrivals—in fact, all the arrivals of 
this spring—and do not take one-half of the 
others. Zhe Free State men allow them to do 
as they please, only some of them wish them at 
Jericho, and some few do not scruple to say 
so.” —Kansas Corr. of N. Y. Tribune. 

“The Free State men allow them to do ag 
they please!” Aye, and when the work is 
done, we shall have an outcry against the 
frauds of the census. But what good will it do 
then? Where will be the proof of fraud? If 
“the Free State men allow them to do as they 


please,” to enter or not enter their names, and 


ee 


upon. 
give up this policy of political emasculation. 





PRICES OF BREAD AND MEAT IN CITIES. 


ber 15th, 1856,) is derived from the report of a 
society in the city of New York for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor; the quantity 
of each pound avoirdupois, and the price in 
cents and hundredths of a cent, American 
weight and money: 


than at London, which imports it. 


hends only one period of prices. 
have returns from the places named for a serie 


rials for important practical inferences. 





restoration at hand. 





Boston Journal. 


shall be suffered to pass, without question 


Who may be citizens of a particular State, o 
itself, 
have a precious regard for State Sovereignty 


ished as it deserves. 


mup, a8 man. 





volume, until the whole series be published 


typographical excellence. 
@ genuine literary physiognomy. 


and corrections. 


minister largely to the enjoyment of mankind 


duty. 





press of Washington City, says : 


in this country, and with our established no- 
tions, it is a settled thing that no daily news- 
paper can support itself by circulation alone ; 
indeed, in most cases there is an actual loss on 
the daily circulation, which is made up other- 
wise. A paper must therefore, to live, have 
other sources of income; and of these sources 
there is but one that is compatible with inde- 


itan city. 


where there is no trade, and no general indus- 
trial movement, usually seek support from the 
patronage of political friends. They agree to 
support such a party or such an individual, in 
return for assisance, either in the shape of money 
or in the shape of sinecure offices to the editor, 
or in the shape of printing, extravagantly over- 
paid.” 


sometimes ask why a Republican Daily is not 
published in Washington. It would have no 
source of income. The little business adver- 
tising there is would seek other channels. As 
for political patronage, it could expect none, 
as things now are. And, in fact, no really in- 
dependent editor would be willing to edit a 
journal supported by the patronage of the Ad- 
ministration or Congress. It would impose on 
him a bondage irksome, depressing, degrading. 





Exrcration To Liszrta.—In 36 years, from 
1820 to 1856, inclusive, the American Col- 
onization Society and its auxiliaries sent to 
Liberia 9,502 emigrants, of whom 3,676 were 
born free, 5,500 were emancipated for the pur- 
pose of being sent, and 326 purchased them- 
selves ; 696 were from the free States, the rest 
from the slave States. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, sent off more than any other 
States—the aggregate numher from them being 
about 5,500. 

It is stated as somewhat remarkable, that all 
of the 130 voyages that have been made “ di- 
rect” to Liberia, have been safely made. 





“ The Ohio Legislature has refused to pass an 
amendment to the Constitution requiring adopt- 
ed citizens to be residents of the State a year 
after procuring their naturalization papers, he- 
fore they are entitled to vote.” 

We are giad of it, If the Republicans do 
not wish to bring themselves and their cause 
into disrepute, let them have nothing to do with 
these miserable projects. 





“The resolution of the Free State men [of 
Kansas] to have nothing to do with the elec- 
tian ordered by the bogus Logislature, seems 
to be the occasion of some dissatisfaction in 





to enter spurious Pro-Slavery voters, and give 
themselves “no trouble” about it, they may 
thank themselves if their rights are trampled 
We do think that it is high time to 


The following table of the prices of wheat | vised his friends in Pennsylvania not 
bread, beef, veal, and mutton, in twenty citieS’ themselves about an electi 
of the world, at the latest date, (near Novem- | 


| certain quarters; but why should h, F 7 
State men trouble themselves about, ,. °° 
the control of which, even down to the 
tion of Senators, has been already agey, 
Washington?” 


For that very reason they should 


Matter 
Bele. 
med at 


tron} 
themselves all the more. What wae 
| thought of a Republican who shoulg “ 2 
to troubl, 
on, the contra of 


which, even down to the selection of Se 


had been already assumed in Washington » 


Datory, 





According to this table, living is cheapest in 
Rome and Cincinnati, dearest in Boston and 
Amsterdam. Wheat bread is nearly one cent 
higher at Dantzic, whence wheat is exported, 


But, the table is of little value, as it compre- 
Could we 


of years, so as to be able to exclude what is 
merely exceptional, they would furnish mate- 


Mr. Sumver.—A correspondent of.the New 
York Tribune, writing from the steamship Ful- 
ton, English Channel, March 19th, says that 
Mr. Sumner was wonderfully improved by the 
“rough and tumble” voyage they had, and that 
he himself considers the day of his complete 


“A Lecal QuesTION UNDER THY Drep Scorr 
Decision.—The Democratic canvassers in the 
town of Gloucester, R. L., struck. the names of 
the colored voters in that town from the lists 
before the election on Wednesday, alleging that 
they were justified in this outrageous action 
by the decision in the case of Dred Scott. The 
Providence Journal intimates that legal pro- 
ceedings will be commenced against them.”— 


Can it be possible, that so outrageous an act 


These Democratic canvassers ought to know 
that the Supreme Court undertook simply to 
decide what constitutes citizenship in the po- 
litical association styled the United States. 


who, voters, is a question which it did not 
touch—a question for the State to settle for 
Those Democratic canvassers must 


We hope their abominable conduct will be pun- 


We have plenty of blattering Democrats in 
this country, who would kiss the foot of a des- 
pot, if he had power to enforce his edicts. 
They have not the first idea of what is due to 


Waver.tey Novets—Hovsexoxp Epitiox.— 
Ticknor & Fields, the Boston publishers, to 
whom the country is indebted for so many valu- 
able original works, and so many beautiful edi- 
tions of numerous standard works, propose to 
issue a fine household edition of the Waverley 
Novels, in forty-eight volumes, duodecimo, two 
volumes to appear every month, at 75 cents a 


which will require about two years. It is need- 
less to say that the work will be done in admi- 
rable taste. No publishers exceed them in 
Their books have 


Each volume of this edition of Waverley 
will be enriched with capital steel plates, newly i - 
engraved, after drawings and paintings by emi- | ered in the grave, the outlined form ot ma! 
nent artists, and will contain all the latest notes 


We warmly commend the enterprise to those 
of our readers who desire a complete, conve- 
nient, and beautiful edition of the writings of a 
man who has ministered, and will continue to 


without corrupting taste, relaxing the tone of 
intellect, or generating false notions of life and 


Dairy JovurNALIsM 1n WasHIncton.—The 
New York Herald, commenting upon the daily 


“In a place like Washington, journalistic 
independence is impossible ; and without inde- 
pendence, no newspaper can be great. For, 


pendence, and that is general advertising busi- 
ness, which can only exist, in sufficient amount 
to be worth consideration, in a great metropol- 


‘“* Newspapers published outside of New York, 
and especially in places like Washington, 


We commend these remarks to those who 


Che Rebiety, 
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compiler has certainly shown due dilizen,,_, 
endeavoring to place a truthful statemey; 3 
fore the public, and by means of thege nto 
and the plan of the battle, the whole majto, re 
be better understood than heretofore, 

It is written by two gertlemen, the {orm;,..; 
whom died while it was in progress; and hi:; % 
taking up the pen, continued it on throush i.» 
the seventh chapter. This occasions an obvi 
difference in the style of the work; and, jn te 
view, the first part of the book is the bes. ,.. 
hibiting a closer examination ; and it i; 4) S 
to the whole, not to have been compleied };,, 
same hand, -_ 
It is too much to ask of any author ty 
with such a topic, without evincing some }i,, 
or individual opinions. Among the cxrilici, 
views respecting the conduct of President \j,) 
ison, Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, Gene 
Armstrong, Secretary of War, General Wig). 
and others, bearing prominent péris in () 
transactions, it is, perhaps, yet impossib's ») 
hold an even balance, and determine the prs 
cise amount of praise or blame to be awariej 
to each and every one. The writers as well, 
compilers evidently have their opinion, ani: 
they give the statements of various partie; ::j 
furnish different public documents in an ary. 
dix, to enable the reader to form his om, | 
is so long, however, since the events tvok plac: 
so many of the actors in them and interested 
in the rivalship of the contending ciiicers hays 
passed away from life, and so many other 
spirit-stirring scenes have come and youe,iy 
rapid succession, that probably few will care t) 
engage again in the controversy on the 
or fight the battles over again; and all y; 
agree that there was no small amount of blang 
somewhere, and that the like can never happy 
* | héreafter. The public, as readers of th 
ume, will be glad to run through its paz 
gatber from the diligence and resear: 
Williams the various items of information bs 
has furnished them, whether or not they riew 
everything in the same light in which they sr 
here placed, and accord to him and his but 
their thanks for his honest endeavors to plac 
the whole before them more connectedly w! 
clearly than any other work to which they cn 
refer. 
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Lays of a Lifetime. The Record of One Depazed. Yew 
York: Dana & Co. 1857. 
It is the privilege of affection to embalm, a 
it were, the spirit of departed worth, to ence 
in the clear amber of memory thoughts and e 
pressions of dear ones, hallowed by association 
of the bright and beautiful, that, thus preserve! 
they may be seen and read by others than thy 
who shared in them, as, flitting acroas the mvs 
they were so caught and treasured. The elle 
real essence, full of images of light, in this i) 
lives down into after years, whea the earthljlit: 
is over; and though the body has long moll 


’ 





and heart is beheld anew and recognised, ss 
when present, making glad and joyous ms) 
soon called to mourn its too early remo. 
Such is the work essayed in this volum. lis 
pages record the thoughts of a bright and i 
ing spirit, who years ago left the circle of al- 
miring friends and fonder kindred, for 
genial sphere where pain could no longer 
through the wasting tenement, to reach wil! 
anguish the heart that yearned with all a m0" 
er’s love and a wife's devotion, if it mizi!™ 
to live on and bless, as ever, its obje's ” 
clinging hope and confidence. Here # the 
gems that throw out their sparkling 11 the 
pearls of opalescent lustre, reflecting the ul 
and soul of their once posseasors, flowers “! 
cately tended, fragrant as they singly bios 
a delight to many, a brother’s hand has gute! 
and twined, in one garland, that thus combined 
their variegated colors and perfames migit * 
part and breathe abroad a yet larger and wile 
spread pleasure. . 
Oriental necromancy has fabled and medit™ 
and modern magic have adopted it, that by* 
secret charm or substance cast into the dase’ 
cloud-like arises, and forms the shadowy 
blance of the dead who is desired to be br i 
back to speak and be heard by thoze still lint 
In the halo which a sincere charm of cous 
ling hearts, but mingled and twined on thes 
tar of remembered days, here whisper wl 
echoing the sounds once familiar, and blendig 
features radiant with the anticipations of «oy 
hours of childhood and youth, and settling 
less lovely into the deeper-traced lineamen's° 
opening womanhood and materaal affec “4 
The exterior elegance of thia volume, its tt 
glazy, softly-tinted paper, and clear pm 
pages, bear testimony to the care, lavish yn 
and fine taste, of the publisher. Its rich 
tents, symmetrically enlarging, like 9 ~~ 
picture, the little fragments in the appropt 
ground, so as to bring out with best effect 
selected and blending bits of every sha‘? . 
coloring, not less bespeak the tender and “e 
ful solicitude, as well as rare skill, with wt 
this work of love has grown into its comple'!*" 
and beauty. It is fitted to grace, and we a 
not will grace, many a table, where eyes ve 
ing in hope like her own, who is its ae 
turn, with tearful look of sympathy, leaf se 
and dwell cn the memorials of genius, at 
ship, and love, and imbued with & ~~" 
feeling of resignation to the will of God. 
not every one who can live so encircled _s 
arms of fond affection, and so gently oir 
them, and lie down to die—name, oT? 
thoughts, and words, still to be —, 
pressed leaves of usdying sweetness, in # ga 
positories of memory ; it is not every - : 
so, as is told of the dying swan, can ey” 
own requiem, and the sound thas linger, “ 
its music eo ever recalling the past. Bs : 
wit, creative genius, chastened diction, -_ ‘ 
original, and clad in beautiful and fit — 
combine to give to this collection of ri S 
mostly poetical, @ more than usual _— 
Though meant, especially, a3 is — é 
circle of friends who welcome it with P . sf 
by the thought that it comes to ~ oa 
memorial, the work is, too, one that - , 
more extended reception ard J 
should be glad to specify or quote vn itt 
choice pages. Some of these pieces 
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een before in print, as they were published in 
aie journals, and were much admired, and 
others now for the first time meet the public 
eye; but, known OF unknown before, they may 
well claim the notice of all who love to read 
a book of select thought, framed “like pome- 
granstes of gold within net-work of silver.” 
y an prama of Earth. By Jerome Kidder. New York: 
Adolphus Ranney. 1857. 

If Mr. Kidder supposes his vocation to be 
that of a poet, he labors under a great mistake. 
It is a pity to see so much paper and type 
yasted, as in this volume, on some 350 or more 
pages of the most prosaic composition put into 
lines, but wanting in every element of poetry. 
The author’s aim to illustrate moral trath ey 
be well enough, and the views of the evils he 
wishes to expose correct ; but the way he has 
chosen to effect it, is one suited to defeat his 
object, Such methods of presenting human 
life renders it, to every one who has any sus- 
ceptibility to rhythm or Poetical imagery, like 
the merest farce; and instead of enforcing a 
gerious thought of the connection between sin 
and misery, of warning against intemperance, 
slavery, and other forms of rebellion 
against God, seem to us to make his subjects 
ridiculous. The time and labor spent in its 
production is thrown away. Few will ever take 
the trouble to read through the volume ; and 
on those who do, we believe the perusal will 
produce an effect entirely contrary to what the 
author intended. There is no pathos, no de- 
scriptive power, no imagination or creative 

auiug, in it. The strange collection of events, 
from the Fall of the Angels to the present time, 
embracing the temptation and fall of man, the 
04, the crucifixion of Christ, the Iadian wars, 
Pennsylvania Whisky Insurrection, Slavery, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, &c., makes it a more in- 
congruous medley than is often to be met with. 

We regret that, when he means, as he says, 
to“ dip his pen in liquid fire, and write upon 
men’s hearts, to make them Feet,” he should 
be unsuccessful, as we think, almost from the 
nature and execution of bis book, he must be. 
We bave no motive to condemn the work ; and 
in view of his evident desire to benefit his fel- 
low-men, would have chosen, if we honestly 
might have done, to have aided its acceptance 
by cur commendation. 


cruelty, 


Harper's Story Books, No. 29. April, 1857. Lapstone; 
or, Tue Sa lor Turned Shoemaker. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

An old, weather-beaten, one-legged tar, turn- 
ed into a cobbler, and stringing off his yarns to 
boss and girls, who weed and work his garden 
and gather his fruits, at the rate of five of them 
oue hour's labor apiece for a story half an hour 
long, is an odd sort of idea, and quite a specu- 
lation for Jack; showing rather more thrift 
than we should have looked for in one who had 
so long followed the seas. He interests his 
little auditors, however, with his tales of hair- 
breadth escapes and adventures, various in- 
formation on piloting, whales, bears, &c., and 
we have no doubt many little readers will con- 
fess to the same pleasure. It would have been 
better if more of the peculiar sea-terms had 
been explained, as some of them indeed are. 
Bat perhaps Mr. Abbott meant his youthful 
readers tc make good use of their dictionaries, 
and so fasten the ideas more fully in their 
minds. Some way or other, we warrant they 
will get at the true meaning. Try it, children 
sod all. 





God Against Slavery, and the Freedom and Duty of the 
Pulpit to Rebuke it, as a Sin against Ged. By George 
B.Cheever, D. D. New York: Joseph H. Ladd. 1857. 

{sitso? Is God against Slavery? Then, 
indeed, its days are numbered. Nations may 

seek to uphold it; cupidity, passion, cunning, 

or craft, may all combine and scheme, and 
every art of man’s devising may be brought 
into requisition, but in vain. Empires will 
crumble and waste away, people and nations 
disappear at his command; yea, Heaven and 

Earth sooner pass, before his will shall fail. 
There is an awful lesson in the past—the 

records of ages gone come to us with a thun- 

deting emphasis, enough by the echoes to wake 
the slumbering conscience of any people that 
would establish its decrees with iniquity and 
blood. “Let the potsherds of the Earth strive 
with the potsherds of the Earth, but wo to him 
who striveth with his Maker!” The simple 
question is, Is the statement true? Is “God 
against Slavery?” Ig it, ag its exists, and in 
its daily practice and permission, “a sin?” If 
80, the question is eettled. The premises al- 
lowed, the sin made out, it makes no difference 
by what nation, by another or our own, prac. 
tived, tle duty of the Christian is clear; the re- 
lation of the minister to it is not less so. The 
argument that it was tolerated in the early 
ages of Jewish History; that in the time of 
Corist and his Apostles not much was said 
specifically about it, and so nothing must be 
aid against it now, is based on a false posi- 
ton; that there is to be no pregress in the de- 
velopment of the application of Christian prin- 
ciples ; and this is in the face of prophetic dec- 
latations and the whole economy of the Bible. 

With equa! truth, it might be argued that, 
because, in the earlier bocks of the Bible, we 
read not such language as we find in the 
Prophets, when the nations of Israel and Judah 
‘came so impious, therefore they ought not to 
have opened their mouths against the wicked- 
ness of their people as they did. 

We have not time, nor is it required in a short 
otice, to go into the discussion of this ques- 
ton, Dr. Cheever, in the volume before us, 
lis, in his usual forcible and earnest style, 
ably treated it. Whether readers agree with 
him oF Rot, no one can doubt for a moment that 
i) hearty in the effort he makes to set forth 

8 sin, and consequent duty of Christians. 
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the Scripture—and not only of this, but of ev- 
ery nation under Heaven—is based on the as- 
sumption that Slavery is an revit. It is the 
word by which sin and the state of the sinner 
is represented ; the word Freepow, on the con- 
trary, is that into which Christ came to redeem 
mankind from the curse of bondage ; and every 
variety of phrase is used to represent these con- 
trasts of sin as Slavery and of the glorious “ lib- 
erty of the children of God.” Liserty is 
stamped on our national coin, We have had 
liberty poles. The liberty cap is a nationa] 
symbol; the escutcheon of some of the States 
bear it, and it is vain to try to root out the 
words, with their high import, from language, 
as the feeling of natural revulsion, with its 
deeper depth, from the conscience and heart of 
every human being. 
Here is a foundation that assures us, too, of 
the ultimate triumph of Christianity. It is 
glad tidings to the oppressed, and must be 
eventually so to the slave, and to every one in 
bondage, in whatever form his bondage may 
occur. We have sympathy for those who groan 
under the crushing burden of that which, in 
their views of expediency, seems to them a 
present necessity, and feel that many are the 
difficulties by which they are encompassed, and 
from its evil they would gladly be extricated ; 
but we regard as wholly different another class, 
who hug the moaster to their hearts, and bold- 
ly pronounce free society to be a failure. Is 
itso? Is free society a failure? Then God’s 
word for the future isso. Then the bright pages 
of prophecy, on which the trust of the Christian 
church has been so long and is now placed, 
are vain—are worse, a mere mockery—and the 
world’s redemption is never to be accomplished. 
The Lives, Acts, and Martyrdoms, of the Apostles of our 
Saviour. To which are added, Lives of the Evangel- 
ists Mark and uke. By William Cave, D. D., &e. 
Two volumes. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1857. 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 
This is a reprint of a work that has been 
published fur many years, as the author was 
chaplain to Charles II. It has generally been 
regarded as a good work of its kind. Of course 
it displays its leanings towards the author's 
views on questions in controversy between the 
Churchman and Dissenter, as they were called. 
But it is compiled with considerable research, 
and as a whole is popular. Since it was writ- 
ten, very many able monographs on particular 
parts of apostolic history, as well as biogra- 
phies of individual apostles, have been pub- 
lished, and much light thrown on the current 
of events by reference to history and geogra- 
phy. Many of these single biographies occupy 
more pages than the present volumes, and are 
far abler. A history of the lives of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, too, decidedly superior in 
every point of view, with such aids, might no 
doubt be produced. It is well, however, to 
have the often-cited work of Cave in a conveni- 
ent form, accessible to the general reader; and 
we are glad to find it so, in this edition. 





Sermons of the Rev.C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman, & Co. 

In the opinion of thoussads of good London 
people, Mr. Spurgeon is a second Whitfield. 
He attracts immense crowds to the Surry Chap- 
el, in which he preaches. Lords and Common- 
ers sit at his feet, and hold their breath to hear 
his utterances. His “ sermons” have one vir- 
tue—they certainly are not dull, and one can- 
not easily go to sleep over them. They also 
contain many fine, and a few eloquent pas- 
sages, but mere frequent ones which violate 
good taste, if not good breeding. We could 
easily give examples, for scarce a page is with- 
out them. He deals summarily with theologi- 
cal opponents, somewhat as follows: “Do you 
contradict me? Then, you are an enemy of 
God. And I expect God’s enemies to contra- 
dict me—therefore, I will not argue with you!” 
We find vigor, some originality, much coarse- 
nes3, and but little high-toned eloquence, in the 
volume, and verture to predict that Mr. Spur- 
geon’s name will not take its place by the side 
of those of Whitfield, Hall, and Chalmers, 


The North American Review. 

The January number of this work is good 
enough to have been noticed at an earlier date. 
Its various articles are elaborately and thought- 
fully written, and both in style and thought re- 
flect credit upon the critical literature of the 
country. This Review no longer clings to a 
false Conservatism, but grows yeung and vig- 
orous in its old age. 


The Eclectic Magazine. 
The April number of this neatly-printed 
monthly contains an excellent selection of arti- 
cles from the European reviews and magazines, 
and is prefaced with a well-executed steel por- 
trait of Dr, Kane. 





CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 


The complete vote for Governor is summed 
up thus: Mr. Holley, Republican, 31,482; Mr. 
Ingham, Democrat, 31,014; and scattering, 44. 
Mr. Holley’s majority, 424 votes. ‘The Spring- 
field Republican says: 

“The full vote of Connecticut on Monday, 
the 6th, amouuts to only 62,540, while last fall, 
at the Presidential election, it reached 80,325, 
and a year ago, 65,552. The cold rain storm 
that prevailed throughout the day accounts for 
this loss of votes. We cannot better illustrate 
— three elections than by the following 
table: 


State, 56. Pres., 56. State, °57. 
Rep. and Amer. - 32,848 42,715 31,482 
Democrat - - 32,704 34,995 31,014 


Whig and Fillmore 1,251 2,615 
“The Fillmore men of last fall united with 
the Democrats at the late election, while the 
union ticket of Republicans and Americans was 
publicly discarded by many ultra Know Noth- 
ings who voted for Fremont. As a whole, there- 
fore, the union party have done well on their 
State ticket, although their plurality is small. 
“ The Congressional delegation is now known 
to be two and two, Mr. Clark, Republican, 
having 435 plurality; Mr. Dean, Republican, 
1,023; Mr. Arnold, Democrat, 487; and Mr. 
Bishop, Democrat, 17. The majority against 
the Administration on the Congressional vote 
is thus nearly 1,000. ; 
“In the Senate, the Republicans have 15 and 
the Democrats 8—a gain of two members to 
the former. The Senatorial district which Mr. 
Ferry (defeated for Congress) represented for 
the past two years, was carried by his Democrat- 
ic opponent of a year ago, and is the only dis- 
triet lost to the Republicans; they made it up, 
however, by taking three districts from the 
Democrats. . 

“The House of Representatives wiil be com- 
posed of 140 Republicans and 93 Democrats, 
a gain of tén to the former.” 


The majority of the Republicans on the State 
ticket last year over the Democrats was only 
144; while the Whigs, Know Nothings, and 
Democrats, together, had a majority over them 
of 1,137. This year, the Fillmore men voted 
the Democratic State ticket, but the majority 
of the Republicans is 468. 

After all, the Administration can find but 
small comfort in the result. 





Mrcntcan JupicraL Exection. — Detroit, 
April &.-— Incomplete returns indicate the 
election of the Republican State Judicial ticket 
by at least 10,000 majority. Six of the eight 
Circuit Judges and the Regents of the State 
University are Republican. Not more than two- 
thirds of a full vote was polled. 


Refreshing to General Cass. 





Mitwavae City Exection. — Milwaukie, 
April 8.—The People’s ticket has been elected 
in our city election, with the exception of Mayor 
and Treasurer. Cross, the Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor, is re-elected. Judge McArthur, 
Democrat, is elected Judge of the Circuit Court. 
The returns are too meagre to decide who is 





elecied Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 


THE ORIGINAL DRED SCOTT A RES IDENT 
8T, LOUIS—SKETCH OF HIS HISTORY. 


From the St. Louis News, April 8. 

The distinguished colored individual who has 
made such a noise in the world in the case of 
Scott against Sandford, and who has become so 
tangled up with the Missouri Compromise and 
other great subjects, Dred Scott, is a resident, 
not a citizen, of St. Louis. He is well known 
to many of our citizena, and may frequently be 
seen passing along Third street. He is an old 
inhabitant, having come to this city thirty years 


0. 

Dred Scott was born in Virginia, where he 
belonged to Capt. Peter Blow, the father of 
Henry C. Blow and Taylor Blow, of this city. 
He was brought by his master to St. Louis 
about thirty years ago, and in the course of 
time became the property of Dr. Emerson, a 
surgeon in the army, whom he accompanied on 
that trip to Rock Island and Fort Suelling, on 
the ground of which he based his claim to free- 
dom. The wife of Dr. Emerson was formerly 
Miss Sandford, and is now Mrs. Chaffee, wife of 
Hon Mr. Chaffee, of Massachusetts. He has 
been married twice, his first wife, by whom he 
had no children, having been sold from him. 
He has had four children by his present wife— 
two boys, both dead, and two girls, both living. 
Dred was at Corpus Christi at the breaking out 
of the Mexican war, as the servant of Captain 
Bainbridge, whom he speaks of as a “ good 
man.” 

On his return from Mexico, he applied to his 
mistress, Mrs. Emerson, then living near St. 
Louis, for the purchase of himself and family, 
offering to pay part of the money down, and 
give an eminent citizen of St. Louis, an officer 
in the army, as security for the payment of the 
remainder. His mistress refused his proposi- 
tion, and Dred being informed that he was 
entitled to his freedom by the operation of the 
laws regulating the Northwest Territory, forth- 
with brought suit for it. The suit was com- 
menced about ten years ago, and has cost Dred 
$500 in cash, besides labor to a nearly equal 
amount. It has given him a “heap o’ trouble,” 
he says, and if he had known that “it was 
gwine to last so long,” he would not have 
brought it. The suit was defended by Mr. John 
Sandford, as executor of Dr. Emerson’s will. 

Dred does not appear at all discouraged by 
the issue of the celebrated case, alihough it 
dooms him to Slavery. He talks about the af- 
fair with the ease of a veteran litigant, though 
not exactly in technical language, and is huge- 
ly tickled at the idea of finding himself  per- 
sonage of such importance. He does not take 
on airs, however, but laughs heartily when talk- 
ing of “de fuss dey made dar in Washington 
’bout de ole nigger.” 

Dred is about fifty-five years old, we should 
think, though he does not know his own age. 
He is of unmixed African blood, and as black 
as @ piece of charcoal. For two or three years 
past he has been running at large, no one ex- 
etcising ownership over him, or putting any 
restraint upon his movements. If he were dis- 
posed to make the attempt, he could gain his 
freedom at a much less cost than even one- 
tenth of the expense of the famous suit. He will 
not do so, however, insisting on abiding by the 
principles involved in the decision of the suit. 
He declares that he will stick to his mistress as 
long as he lives. His daughters, Eliza and 
Lucy, less conscientions about the matter, took 
advantage of the absence of restraint on their 
movements, & year or two since, to disappear, 
and their whereabouts remain a mystery. 

Dred, though illiterate, is not ignorant. He 
has travelled considerably, and has improved 
his stock of strong common sense by much in- 
formation picked up in his journeyings. He is 
anxious to know who owns him, being ignorant 
whether he is the property of Mrs. Chaffee or 
Mr. Sandford, though we presume there is no 
doubt that the former is his real legal owner. 
He seems tired of running about, with no one 
to look after him, while at the same time he is 
a slave. He saya, grinningly, that he could 
make thousands of dollars, if allowed, by travel- 
ling over the country and telling who he is, 





KANSAS, 


Correspondence of the Missouri Democrat. 
Col. Lane in Kansas. 
Lecompton, K. T., March 24, 1857. 

Some little excitement exists here to-day, on 
the report that Col. Lane is now in Kansas, It 
appears that he has come irto the Territory 
alone, and by the way ofthe Missouri river. 
He was seen in Lawrence yesterday and this 
morning, going about publicly. There is some 
little talk of having him arrested. 

Several deputy marshals are engaged in ma- 
king arrests of political prisoners. United 

tates dragoons are occasionally employed. 
The parties arrested are taken on charges grow- 
ing out of the difficulties of last summer. 

The whole Territory is overrun with the emi- 
gration coming in. A great ‘deal of specula- 
tion in town property and claims is going on. 
At the present rate of settlement, all the sur- 
veyed land within the Territory will Le taken 
by claimants this summer, and a gocd deal that 
ig not surveyed. Property ofall kinds is rising 
rapidly in value. The town of Delaware, on 
the Missouri river, has been purchased by a 
Free State company. Property in Leavenworth 
is higher than in any town in the Territory, and 
is still rising. There is not much doing in prop- 
erty in this place. There is more speculation 
and advance in prices in Lawrence, than in any 
town in the Kansas valley. 

A large number of new towns are starting in 
the south part of the Territory. A portion of 
the emigrants who arrive, turn round and leave 
immediately ; but the greater portion scatter to 
different parts of the Territory and locate. There 
is little difficulty in mechanics finding employ- 
ment. The most profitable business for labor- 
ers is to get good claims, and proceed to im- 
provement. As the claims are rapidly taken, 
those who come are willing to buy, to get into 
particular neighborhoods. The remainder of the 
Delaware trust lands, which begin a few miles 
northwest of this, will be in the market in May 
or June. The Iowa lands will also be sold at 
that time. They are near the Missouri river, 
and close to the Nebraska line. The lands of 
the Weas will also be sold at that time. They 
are near the State line, out from Little Santa 
Fe and Harrisonville, They are well-timbered 
and good farming lands. it ie reported the 
Wea reserve has ail been taken by a land as- 
sociation from Missouri; these drive off al! 
others who attempt to settle, or to take claims 
they have marked off. In consequence, that 
part of the Territory is considered the least set- 
tled at the present time. There is no regular 
war there, but a great deal of quarrelling and 
fighting, which does not amount to much. 

The Kansas rivor has been low recently, but 
is again rising. The steamer Lacon, which has 
been aground some two weeks, several miies 
below, has just arrived at Lawrence. 

The census-takers, under the bogus coastitu- 
tional laws, are at work. They are not very 
thorough. Some neighborhoods they do not 
visit at all, and they do not get the names of 
one-half the actual residents, even where they 
go. They are the sheriffs’ deputies. They get 
four dollars aday for it. Their operations, since 
they began to take this census, show that the 
whole thing will be a most barefaced fraud from 
the beginning. 

It is reported that Col, Lane means to stay 
in Kansas, and the Pro-Slavery men declare he 
shall not. Suspicion has again broken out 
amongst the Pro-Slavery party against Govern- 
or Geary. Some of them declare that he was in 
communicstion with Lane. 

There has been much quarrelling and fight- 
ing in the Shawnee reserve, amongst the Pro- 
Slavery squatters on that tract. But few of 
them live on that tract. The Skhawuee Land 
Association pretend to hold it. There has been 
a good deal of quarrelling even among the mem- 
bers of aggociation. nie : 

It is reported, that sli tho remaining portion 
of this Delaware reserve has been ceded, and 
will be sold for behoof of the Indians. A squat- 
ter company from this place claim to hold that 
part of it which lies on the north side of the 
river from Lecompton. 

Several large trains are preparing to icave 
Fort Leavenworth this spring. Mules are in 
great demand there, at high prices. 

Srruman. 





: ¥ROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bulletin has accounts from 
the city of Mexico to the 20th ult. The news, 
however, is of little interest. The threatened 
invasion of Spain seems to attract very little 
attention, and no ates for defence ap- 
pear to be making. The new Constitution was 
duly promulgated on the 11th ultimo, with the 
usual pomp and ceremonies. It seems to give 
much satisfaction to ali parties but the priests. 
The candidates for President under it will be 





numerous. 





Gen. Alvarez has written a letter to the Min- 
ister of War, congratulating the Government 
and the country upon the happy condition of 
the internal affairs of the latter, though, from 
the disturbances in Sonora, the continued In- 
dian murders in Durango, and the guerillas 
who infest the public roads, it is feared there 18 
not much ground for the congratulation. 

Santa Anna, it is stated, is in constant com- 
munication with emissaries at the capital. The 
telegraph was working between Vera Cruz and 
the latter place. 3 

The Extraordinary of the 7th ultimo says 
the straitened circumstances of the Supreme 
Government have forced the suspension of pay- 
ment at the custom-houses of Vera Cruz au 
the city of Mexico. shims 

From all quarters complaints are coming 10 
of robbers. It seems in this respect the coun- 
try is not improving. The Vera Cruz diligence 
was receutly robbed at a place ca!led Acajete. 
A holy father was one of the passengers woom 
the robbers did not spare. After relieving him 
of $400 in cash, the robbers required him to 
give them absolution. This, we should say, was 
adding insult to injury. The other passengers 
were relieved of the greater portion of their 
wearing apparel, 


TRIUMPH OF EMANCIPATION. 


From the St. Louis Democrat, April 8th, 1857. 

The returns of our charter election, which we 
publish this morning, will show a noble and 
prolific victory achieved by the free white work- 
ing men of St. Louis. We call it noble, because 
it has vindicated the rights and dignity of white 
labor; we call it prolific, because it is but the 
precursor of many others that are to follow. Af- 
ter an animated contest, with all the engineer- 
ing of consolidated party drill against it, with 
all the stereotyped traditions of past politics to 
encounter, and all the force and animosity of 
Slavery prejudices and Slavery timidities hang- 
ing a3 an incubus upon the movement, the 
cause of the white man, the free man, the la- 
boring man, has been the successful cause. 
This is glory enough for one day. It is a 
triumph that in Rome would have crowned the 
victor with a wreath of glory, as he went up the 
Appian way—in Greece, would have led to 
Olympian games in his honor—in America, 
demands the applause and acclaim of the whole 
people. 

This victory, likewise, is the more gratifying, 
the more to be rejoiced at, the more to be 
solemnized in the hereafter, inasmuch as the 
triumph has been achieved by no evasive can- 
vass, by no concealments of principle, by no 
false pretences or questionable doctrines. The 
issue was boldly made by the nullifiers, and as 
boldly met. Free labor was assailed in its 
stronghold, and free labor stood up for its 
rights, and vindicated its dignity not less than 
its authority. The gauntlet was thrown down 
by the advocates of Slavery extension and 
Slavery perpetuation, and it was manfully 
taken up by the Democracy, and by those who 
lock forward to ultimate emancipation as a 
coning and a pressing necessity of State policy. 
Violent and denunciatory attacks upon free 
speech and a free press were met by still freer 
thoughts and still more emphatic utterance. 
And the result has answered the expectation 
of the most sanguine. From fifteen hundred 
to two thousand majority over the acknowledged 
champion of the opposition is what we may 
claim in point of numbers, and in point of 
prestige we may claim everything. The fature 
of St. Louis belongs to her workingmen—to 
her mechanics, to her merchants, to her man- 
ufacturers, to her artizans—in short, to her 
true Democracy, for there is no other Democracy 
than that of labor. They have in their hands 
the hereafter, to mould it as they will. Let 
them be wary in action. 

It remains to be seen what use the great 
party which has jast achieved a victory so un- 
looked for by the country, so confidently ex- 
pecied by themselves, will make of their 
triumph, Will they encounter the fatal delays 
of Cann? Will they give up the ground they 
have won, and return to their tents with no 
longing for conquest? We trust not. We 
trust that what they have now done for them- 
selves they may hereafter be induced to do for 
others. We trust that, as they have gained a 
battle in their own persons, they will not 
hesitate hereafter to said in lending their 
strength to gain a battle for their friends in the 
State likewise. Push on the phalanx of victory. 
“ Nulla retorsum vestigia.” 

Let men, everywhere know, hereafter, that 
St. Louis has made a proclamation inviting the 
people of the werid to come and settle in her 
midst, assuring them of protection in person, 
property, and opinion. She is henceforth the 
free city of the valley of the Mississippi. She 
invites labor, capital, and commerce, without 
distinction cf country. She proposes herself 
as & centre of trade, without any circumfer- 
ence. 

In reference to the details of the election, it 
is only necessary to say that Mr. Wimer, the 
candidate of the true Democracy, is elected by 
nearly two thousand over the highest opposition 
candidate—that we have carried the whole mu- 
nicipal ticket, as weil as both branches of the 
City Council, and that the nullifiers, as far as we 
yet learn, have not elected a candidate in the 
city. 

Oficial Majorities—Our tabular statement 
this morning, taken from the official records, 
will be found complete. Mr. Wimer’s majori- 
ty, it will be seen, is one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six votes; and only lacks one 
hundred and two votes of being equal to the 
combined American and Niggerite forces. The 
total vote for the three highest candidates was 
11,078, which is about twenty-five hundred less 
than the vote of the city at the municipal elec- 
tion of 1856. This arose from too great a con- 
fidence in the minds of our citizens, as to the 
strength of the emancipation cause. Hvery- 
body was assured that Wimer’s majority would 
be heavy, and many, consequently, did not cast 
their ballots. Another cause may be found in 
the present unusual demand upon the time and 
attention of our merchants and business men, 
Had the full strength of the city been polled, 
we doubt not that Wimer’s majority would have 
been at least three thousand votes. 

Our victory has truly been great and telling. 
The opposition had out their strongest man. 
Pratte has, time and again, been put forward 
as a great bugaboo, particularly by the Repub- 
lican ; and without doubt he has, on account of 
his personal popularity, obtained a thousand 
more votes than any other candidate could have 
received. But it was all of no avail. We have 
a fair, plamp issue; a most decided, sweeping, 
cverawing, and overslaughing msjority. St. 
Louis has declared herself Free soIL to the 
backbone. She has nobly sustained her great 
emancipation party. 








FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The screw steamship Canadign arrived at 
Portland, Me., on the evening of the 7th inst., 
with Liverpool dates to the 25th ultimo, beicg 
four days later than those brought by the Asia. 

In the Iinglish markets, cotton was dull at 
previous rates. Breadstuffs were dyll at a 
decline of is. per barrel on flour, 2d, per bushel 
on wheat, and 6d.on corn. The London money 
market had become slightly easier, but without 
essential changes in rates. 

The writs for the new Parliament are return- 
able on the 30th of April. 

Previous to the dissolution of Parliament, 
Lord Palmerston stated that no direct overtures 
for the return of the Embassies had been made 
from Naples; but, indirectly, it was asked 
whether sending the political prisoners to La 

lata would be considered sufficient. The 

sritish Government, however, would not be 
satisfied with Naples merely emptying its pris- 
ons to fill them again. 

The London Gazette contains a notice from 
the Board of Trade, that Denmark has engaged 
to abolish the Sound dues from the Ist of April. 

Letters from Marseilles of the 18th ultimo 
say thet the American ship Adriatic, being ar- 
rested in consequence Of the collision with the 
steamer Lyonnais, the captain demurred to the 
farisdiction of the French courts, and appealed 
to an American tribunal. The objection was 
overruied, and the cause will be heard before 
the Tribunal of Commerce, The survivors of 
the Lyonnais are waiting to give their evidence. 

Diplomatic relations are suspended between 
Austria and Sardinia. The Piedmontese Ga- 
zeite announces the recall of the Austrian Min- 
ister, with the whole of his legation, from Turin. 
The Austrian citizens are transferred to the pro- 
tection of the Prussian Minister. The recall 
takes place without & rigorous diplomatic rup- 


ture. 

The North Brahander, a Dutch journal, has 
a letter from Batavia, dated the 9th of January, 
which states that a conflict has taken place be- 
tween the English and the Japanese. Two 
English vessels of war have foreed their way 





into the port Nangasaki, the entrepot of the trade 


z 








between the Dutch and the Japanese, where 
they remained at anchor. One of the ships, a 
steamer, broke the chain acrosa the entrance, 
Although the town is well fortified on the side 
of the sea, the Japanese authorities did not 
resort to force to repel the two English vessels. 
It is said they entered forcibly because they 
were refused admittance contrary to the treaty. 
Communications, however, were made to the 
Emperor, who published an edict giving orders 
that the three ports should be opened, but the 
crews of any foreign vessels are forbidden to 
penetrate into the interior. 

The Paris Moniteur de la Flotte gives the 
details of the arrest and interrogatories of the 
Chinese baker who was executed for poisoning 
bread at Hong Kong. He stated that he acted 
agreeably to the orders of the Viceroy, brought 
him by a satellite of the mandarins. The 
orders informed Allum, the baker, that the 
Hnglish having declared war, it was his duty to 
assist in their destraction; that the soldiers 
used fire and sword to fight them, and he was 
to use poison. If he disobeyed these orders, 
his family at Canton would be thrown into 
prison and his property confiscated. Hoe made 
two kinds of bread—one poisoned for the Eng- 
lish, which was involuntarily given to the other 
foreigners, and another kind only to the Chinese. 


Three Days Later. 

The steamer Niagara arrived at Halifax last 
evening, with Liverpool dates to the 28th ultimo. 

Breadstuffs continued dull at a decline in 
prices. Western canal 27s. @ 27s. 6d.; Ohio 
28s. @ 30s.; Southern 27s. 6d. @ 29s. Wheat, 
red 7s. 3d. @ 8s.; white 83. 3d. @ 8s. 9d. 
Corn was very dull ata decline of 6d. @ ls. 
Provisions were quiet. 

England still continued in an election ferment. 
Very few members had yet been returned, but 
appearances favored Lord Palmerston. The 
annual returns of the Board of Trade show a 
large per centum over those of last year. The 
imports show a decrease of cotton and bread- 
stuffs, but an increase of provisions and tobac- 
co. It is reported that England has ceded to 
France the Longwood house and the tomb of 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

There had been but little done by the Paris 
Conference upon the Neufchatel affair. The 
meeting on the 24th ultimo was merely for the 
purpose of receiving the Prussian proposition. 
On the 25th there was another meeting to 
receive propositions of Switzerland, which differ 
materially from the Prussian, but an amicable 
settlement was confidently anticipated. 

The Spanish Government contemplates the 
laying of a submarine telegraph between Cuba 
and the United States. The first division of 
the fleet for the invasion of Mexico was ap- 
pointed to sail about the 28th of March for 
Havana. 

The German Powers decline the intervention 
of other European Powers in the quarrel be- 
tween Denmark and the Confederation, on the 
ground that the question is purely federal, in 
which they, as well as Denmark, act as mem- 
bers of the Confederation. Russia and France 
are said to be favorable to Denmark in the 
dispute. 

The Austrian Government, in recalling its 
representative from Turin, addressed a circular 
to its agents at the European Courts, setting 
forth its reasons for the act. It states that the 
Vienna Cabinet’ is dissatisfied with Count Ca- 
vour’s reply to its complaints on the Piedmont 
press, and the tolerance with which Sardinia 
treats their attacks. It also sees new difference 
in the language used by Sardinia on the occa- 
sion of debates relative to the fortifications of 
Alessandria, The circular adds, that Austria 
has become convinced that Piedmont seeks to 
head the movement in Italy, which, if success- 
ful, would be the destruction of Austrian dom- 
ination in Italy. In view of these facts, Austria 
deems that her dignity will no longer permit 
her to maintain official relations with Sardinia. 
Nevertheless, this measure will not be followed 
by others of a more hostile character, as Aus- 
tria is determined to do nothing to compromise 
the peace of Europe. 

It has been telegraphed from Calcutta to 
Bombay, that the Emperor of China has disap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Governor of 
Canton, and given orders to conciliate the Eng- 
lish; also, that a battle was fought at Bushire, 
between the Bombay and Persian cavalry, in 
which tho latter were defeated, 

The Journal des Debats gives the details of 
the reported British difficulty in Japan on the 
11th of December. Two English vessels of war, 
after having visited the ports of Simoda and 
Hakodadi, appeared before Nangasaki, but were 
refused admission by the Governor. The cap- 
tains, however, penetrated into port, and an- 
chored within gunshot of the land t.. ‘cries, 
where they remained without hostility. The 
next day they repaired with a numerous fleet to 
the residence of the Mandarin, who refused to 
receive them, but sent word that if they had 
any complaint to make, he would forward their 
representations to the Imperial Court, and trans- 
mit to them the reply. 

The captains wrote to Yeddo to claim the 
right of remaining some time at Nangasaki, in 
conformity with the treaty. In a fortnight the 
Emperor’s answer arrived, announcing that he 
had given orders for the three ports of Simoda, 
Hakodadi, and Nangasaki, to be open to the 
vessels of France, England, ard the United 
States. Such vessels were to refit there, to take 
in provisions, and to trade to a certain and de- 
fined extent, but the crews must not go into the 
interior. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TWO WEEKS LATER FRRM CALIFORNIA. 





New York, April, 13.—The steamship George 
Law has arrived, with the California mails of 
March 23d, and nearly $1,250,000 in specie. 

She connected with the Golden Gate, which 
left San Francisco on the 20th, her appointed 
day, but put back in consequence of a slight 
accident, and sailed again on the morning of the 


23d. 

The Golden Gate spoke, March 26th, off 
Margueretta Island, the John L. Stephens, with 
the New York mails of March 5, bound up. 

The George Law rescued on her outward 
passage the crew of the brig Mary C. Haskell, 
from New York, bound to Cienfuegos, wrecked 
March 36th, at Cape Maize. 

The George Law left Aspinwall April 4th. 
The Granada left the same day for Havana, 
with the New Orleans mails and passengers. 
The Tennessee arrived at Aspinwall the same 
day, with dates from Greytown to the 4d, 

Col. Lockridge went up the river on the 24th 
March, with all his forces, to attack San Carlos. 
When last heard from, he was at Machucha 
Rapids, intending to attack Castillo the next 
morning, the 27th. He had removed every- 
thing from San Carlos and Scrapiqui previous 
to leaving. 

The Express publishes a despatch, dated As- 
pinwali, on the evening of the 4th, stating that 
news had reached Greytown, on the 2d, that 
Col. Lockridge captured Fort Castillo on the 
30th ult. The report is considered here to be 
of doubtful authenticity. 

There is nothing later from Walker. 

There was some excitement on the Isthmus, 
growing out of the apprehension of an attack 
of the natives on the foreigners. 

The railroad company were taking every 
precaution to protect the passengers and proper- 
ty in the transit. 

A bearer of despatches from Bogota took 
passage at Aspinwall, on his way to Washing- 
ton, with news that Mr. Morse had been refused 
all negotiation on the riot question. 

A proposition has been made in the New 
Granadian Senate, to send 2 foree to the Isth- 
mug, Which met with opposition, 

The news from California is —<— _ There 
had been no further action in the Legislature 
concerning the State debt. 

The prisoners in the State prison were starv- 
ing ; some had already died. The Legislature 
had appropriated $5,000 for the relief of the 
sufferers. : ; 
Trade at San Francisco was improving. 
Chinese produce had largely advanced—teas 
fully fifty per centum. Flour had declined 
twenty-five per cent., closing at $11 for super- 

ne. 

The receipts of gold dust were very large. 


be . 
Drep Scorr rm Ox10.—A committee of the 
Ohio Legislature has made an extended report 
tipon the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case, accompanied hy 4 bill 
“to prevent slaveholding and kidnapping” in 
Qhio. The bill provides severe penalties for 
ersons who shall attempt to hold slaves in the 
tate, to seize or arrest fugitives from service, 
or to kidnap any person with inteat to carry 
him out of the State for the purpose of éniia- 
ving him. The acts of marshals in the execu- 
tion of legal process are expressly excepted 





from the operation of the law, ‘The composi- 


ed. Resolutions have also been reported in 
the Legislature, appropriating one hundred 
thousand dollars, for the protection of Ohio 
citizens in Kansas, 


- How Tuey Recetve It.—The Lancaster ( Pa.) 
Express says, that “‘ when the news of the con- 
firmation of Gov. Geary’s resignation, with the 
appointment of a Southern Pro-Slavery man in 
his place, was received, the Democrats of 
Honesdale placed their flaga, with the Buchan- 
an streamer, at half-mast.” This was in one 
of the counties in which Senator Bigler was 
“authorized to say that Mr. Buchanaa was in 
favor of l'reedom in Kansas.” 


Mr. Park, of Parkville, Platte county, whose 
ress was pitched into the Missouri river by the 
order Ruffians some eighteen months ago— 

the same “ Abolitionist ” Park, whose life was 
threatened in the event of his returning to Mis- 
souri—was recently elected President of the 
Parkville and Grand River Railroad Company, 
and is now canvassing Platte county in the in- 
terest of that road. 

The change in the popular sentiment in West- 

ern Missouri is really remarkable. In towns in 
which but one year ago Free State emigrants 
were maltreated, the inhabitants are now pub- 
licly discussing the question of the gradual ab- 
olition of Slavery in Missouri. 

Verily, times change—Misgouri is progress- 

ing. — Anzeiger des Westens, (St. Louis,) 
April 4, 


Newspaper Consouipation.—Boston, April 
11.—The Atlas and Chronicle and Telegraph 
announce, this morning, that they will be here- 
after merged in the Daily Traveller. The latter 
paper, under the new arrangement, will be is- 
sued on Monday, in the quarto form, with Sam- 
uel Bowles, Esq., as the editor-in-chief. 


Spurcroy, THE Preacuer.—The London 
Freeman says that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
again on Sunday occupied the Music Hall of 
the Surry Gardens. The audience numbered 
some ten or eleven thousand persons. Among 
the congregation were Lord John Russell, Sir 
James Graham, Lord Stanley of Alderly, and 
@ number of members of Parliament. On re- 
tiring, Lord John Russell and Lord Stanley of 
Alderley had a lengthened conversation with 
Mr. Spurgeon, both of the noble members ex- 
pressing the most unqualified admiration of the 
talents of the reverend gentleman. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Spurgeon has received four 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling towards 
his new tabernacle. At the close of a recent 
Sunday morning’s service, he was presented 
with a hundred pounds for that object by Mr. 
Ruskin, the author of “Modern Painters.” 


Lerrers oF Dr. Franxiin.—Mr. Henry Ste- 
vens, of Vermont, agent of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Paris, is said to have discovered 
s collection of four thousand letters, wholly in 
the handwriting of Dr. Franklin. A great many 
of them were written from Plassy, near Paris. 
It is not generally known that Franklin in- 
vented the manifold copying ink and press now 
in such general mercantile use, whereby a fac 
simile of each letter is immediately transferred 
into a book of tissue paper. Franklin kept du- 
plicates, taken in this manner, of all his letters, 
public and private. 


Osace Orance Hepce.—A gentleman in 
Jefferson county, Virginia, writes: “I am 
more and more pleased with the Osage orange 
as a hedge plant. My experience fully satisfies 
me that it is the cheapest, most durabie, and 
safest barrier we can make, being impenetra- 
ble to man or beast. I have now about one- 
half a mile, and shall yearly contiaue to in- 
crease it. It is highly ornamental, as well as 
useful.” 

Emicration oF Necrores—The Pensacola 
(Florida) Gazette of the 4th instant says: “On 
Tuesday last, thirty-five free colored persons 
took their departure from this city for Tampico, 
and in a few days those who are still remaining 
will also leave for the same place. It was a 
painful sight to see them parting from their 
friends and their native country, to seek homes 
in a foreign land. They take with them the 
sympathy of all our citizens on, account of the 
causes which have led them to leave us, and 
also their best wishes fer their fature happi- 
ness and prosperity in their new homes.” 





Later From Kansas—Procress oF its En- 
SLAVEMENT.— St. Louis, April 11.— Kansas 
advices to the 7th iast. are received. 

Gov. Robinson and Mr. Dietzler appeared at 
Lecompton on the 6th instant, to stand their 
trial on the charge of treason, but the time, 
place, and court, having been changed by the 
late bogus law, they were directed to appear 
on the first Monday in May. 

The requirements of the law had not been 
no out respecting the posting of the census 
ists. 

The bogus court has decided that no voting 
at the coming election is to be allowed ‘n Law- 
rence or Lecompton, and four obscure places 
had been designated in which to hold the polls. 
A Pro-Slavery man has been made postmaster 
at Lawrence. 


Fruits, &c., KinLep at THe Sovrn.—aA let- 
ter, dated Ebenezer, Morgan county, Ga., says: 
“We had « sharp frost on Tuesday morning. 
Nearly all the fruit is destroyed—blue plums, 
mogul plums, quinces, cherries, peaches, and 
pears, are all killed, and very few apples are 
left. Our corn was mostly up, and it is bit to 
the ground, but it will coma out again. Wheat 
crops in this section are very promising, not 
being quite forward enough to be injured by 
the frost.” 

Our exchanges from all sections of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
bring us the same accounts of the disastrous 
effects of the cold weather of Sunday and Mon- 
day of last week. 


Cuicaco.—Chicago, April 9.—In the elec- 
tion of officers for this county, the Republican 
ticket has been generally successful. 

Whiton, Republican, has been re-elected 
Chief Justice of Wisconsin, but by what au- 
thority is as yet unknown. 


A Mepicrns, scientifically and skilfully com- 
pounded, which makes no undue pretensicns, 
and is recommended by citizens of the highest 
respectability, deserves the patronage of the 
public. Such a medicine is the Oxygenated 
Bitters, for the cure of Dyspepsia in all its 
forms. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 
tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it punctu- 
ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 
JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 
(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d,) 
, Philadciphia. 











THE ERA can always be found at J. W. SULLIVANS 
News Room, San Francisco. California. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ETC, 


Tiose who are troubled with coughs, colds, asthma, 
irritated throats, diticulty of speaking, &c., &c., should 
not fail to procure “ Brown’s Troches, or Voice Lozen 
ges.” They are a superior compound, and very justly 
rank at the top of preparations of this nature. Among 
public speakers they are exceedingly popular, adding 
materially to the ease of long addresses, ~ 





A CUBE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


From the Hon. Soloman Foot, of Vermont. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 1. 

Dear Sim: In your note of this morning, you ask “ for 
an expression of my opinion in regard to your medicine 
called Oxygenated Bitters.” It affords me pleasure to 
state, that from the experience I have had in curing a 
severe attack of Dyspepsia in my own femily, and from 
the wonderful effects it has produced in other and more 
severe cases, arising in families of members of Congress 
with whom I am acquainted, I think it an invaluable 
medicine, and hope that such circulation will be given to 
it as will bring it within the reach of all who are afflicted 
with that distressing malady. - 

Respectfully, yours, 8. FOOT. 
Dr. Georck B. GREEN. 


W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents every where. 7 








TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 530 


WANTED, 


GENTS to sell Steel Plate Engravings, including 
A the beautiuully illustrated engraving of the “ Lord’s 
r 

















ayer and Ten Commandments.” An active person 
wih asmail capital, can make $50 to $60 per month. 


ey. MULBORD. 
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MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 14, 1857. 


Pork, Prime 
Beef, Meas - 


18.50 (19.00 
16.09 (18.00 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $5.87 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Milla - - - - - 6.00 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - + + + + 3.50 3.75 
orn Meal - - - - - - + 2.25 3.37 
Wheat, white - - - - - + 1.43 1.48 
Wheat, red -- - - - - + 1.38 @ 1.42 
Corn, white- - - - ++ + 60@ 63 
Corn, yellow - - - +++ 65@ 66 
Ryo, Pennsylvania - - - - 85 @ 00 
‘Rye, Virginia - - - - - + 15 00 
Oates, Maryland and Virginia- 44 46 
Qats, Pennsylvania - - - + 48 50 
Clover Seed - - - - + + 8.00 8.25 
Timothy Seed - - - - - + 3.60 @ 3.75 
Hay,Timothy- - - - - + 15.00 @20.00 
MeGb= ss « » « = » @ « q 14 
Potatces, Mercer - - - - - 10 75 
Bacon, Shouldera- - - - - l04@ 00 
Bacon, Sides - - - « «© « ine 00 
Bacon, Hams - ~. * « ae 13} 
Pork, Mess- - - + + © 23.00 @23.50 


HEW YORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 14, 1£57. 
Flour, State brands - $5.50 @ 5.60 


Flour, State brands, extra- - 5.70 5.90 
Flour, Western - - - - + 5.95 (@& 6.30 
Flour, Southern - - + + + 6.35 @ 6.75 
Rye Flour - - - + + + + 3.40 @ 4.60 
Corn Meal - - - » - «- + 3.15 @ 3.60 
Wheat, white - - - - »- + 1.55 1.60 
Wheat,red- » - - + «© © 1.65 0.00 
Corn, white- - + +++ + 69@ 170 
Corn, yellow + - - «+ = © 65 68 
Bye - - «= 2% 2s © © 8 ¢ 89 
Oats - -= «© s se wee 46 53 
Clover Seed += - «+ + + + 11,00 12.00 
Timothy Beod - - « - + + 3.60 @ 3.75 
Hay i) oe & ee wo % 75 (@ 00 
Hopp- - + + + «+ © * + 7 11 
Bacon, Shoulderg- - - «+ = 9@_ 94 
Bacon, Sides - - + + = + 103 16} 
Bacon,Hams - - + + + = l10§@Q 11 
Pork, Mess- + + + + = + 23.45 @23.60 
Pork, Prime - - - + + + 19.50 (19.60 
Beef - - - - + = «+ + + 12,75 @14.00 
Lard,in barrels - - + + + 14} 143 
Lard,inkegs - + + + + + 00 00 
Buiter, Western - + - + = 15 @ 20 
Buiter, Site - +--+ s+ «+ =» 18 25 
Cheese - -= = © «© «© © » 4B 133 
Coffee, Rio- - + + + + = 10} 102 
Coffee, Java - - + + + = 00 15 
Wool, Unwashed - - +» - + 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - + - » =» 46 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + + 33 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - + + 29.50 (30.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - + + 1.20 0.00 
Lime,common - - + + + 8 @ Cf 





Will be Published, April 20th, 
MISS MARTHA RUSSELL’S NEW WORK 
ENTITLED 


S$ IBY L; 


oR, 
Out of the Shadow into the Sun. 
One vol. 12mo. $1. 
Hii manuscript and proof-sheets of this work have 


_& been submitted to so.ne of the most able and diserim- 
inating critics in the country, who have given it the most 





unqualifiet praise, as one which cannot fail of creating a 
sensation of admiration in the literary community. 
The book will be for sale by the principal Booksellers 


in the United States. 


L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 
537 43 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE RECIPES, 


\ ITH all the necessary information, I forward, free 

of postage, to any address, upon the receipt of one 
dollar per mail, viz: to make a beautiful black writing 
ink for one dollar per barrel; indelible ink, that is indeli- 
ble; a liquid for restoring colors on faded garmerts; 
transparent soap, the very best; the magic copying pa- 
per, so justly celebrated; and one hundred others. all 
very valuable. Upwaras of ten dollars per day has often 
been made, the past year, by different men, in the sale of 
one of the articles alone; and in the manufacture and 
sale of any one of them, no person of enterprise can fail 
to make money. Address, enc osing price, in post office 


stamps, gold, or bill, 
J. H. PEIRCE, 


Box 261, Taunton, Mass. 
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THE HORSE !! 
The Oriental Horse Charmer.—Part 1. 


ULL Directions according to the Oriental Art for tam- 
. ing the wildest Horse or Colt, and for teaching the 
Circus Horse Tricks. Part 2. General Care of the Horse. 


Part 3. Diseases and their Cure. This is just the book 
for the Farmer, Livery Siabler, and for those engaged in 
teaching the Arabian Art. The whole will be sent to any 


part of the United States, post paid, for25 cents. Six cop- 
les for $1. Address CHARLES J. ELDRIDGE, 43 Third 
street, Cincinnati, O. 537 








PATENT AGENCY. 


HF. subscriber continues the business of furnishing 

Drawings, Specifications, and PROCURING PAT- 
ENTS. He atiends to al! business usually required to be 
transacted with the Patent Office. He has many years 
carried on the business of building and using all kinds of 
Machinery used in the factories of New England. Hav- 
ing invented some of the important improvements which 
are adopted by all the priucipal manufacturers, and hav- 
ing been involved in a heavy lawsuit, he had occasion to 
study the Patent Laws with unusual interest, under the 
late Hon. Daniel Websier. Being the only Solicitor of 
Patents who is a thorough practical mechanie, his experi- 
ence as well as his scientific knowledge, and his intimate 
acquaintance with mechanical! aperations, enable him to 
understa .d new inventions, to distinguish them from 


those already patented, and to specify them with facility 
and accuracy, which cannot be expected of lawyers 
who have formerly done this business. Many good in- 


ventions have been lost to the inventors, by not having 
tem understood and properly specified, so as to present 
a proper claim. 
According to the Cozamissionex’s Report, more than a 
thousand applications are rejected in a year; many of 
those might be reconsidered, and, by having a proper 
description, their claims limited and explained, would be 
allowed. The Hon. Commissioner is always disposed to 
grant all patents that can be legally granted, but the Jaw 


requires full description and clear specification, in order 
to authorize the granting of a patent. In order io have 
them examined, it will be necessary to forward the let- 


ters of rejection to the subserjber, with a power of attor- 
ney, and all correspondenee that has transpired with the 
office in the ease. Many a patent is procured afier the 
ease has been rejected. Some patents prove ineffectual 
by not claiming the important point; and nothing but ex- 
perience in mechanism can enable one to judge yhat ig 
the essential! part to claim, 
Patented inventions have betéme ao numevous as to 
make it difficuit to describe “uy New one so clearly agnot 
to interfere with some of them. And no person at a dis- 
tance irom the Patent Ojfice can da the business so well 
as one on the spot, wha has constant access to the mod- 
els, drawings, recarda, and the library of the office. 
The subseriber often procures patents for inventions 
that have been rejected in the hands of other agents, and 
frequently by appealing from the decision of the Examin- 
ers, and in no such case has the Hon. Commissioner re- 
fused him a patent. : 
All rough drawings and descziptions forwarded to him 
by letter, containing a fee of five dollars, will ve duly at- 
tended to, their merits examined, and an opinion given 
as to the probability of obtaining a patent therefor— 
thereby saving to the inventor the expense of models and 
pateut fee, when the invention is not patentable. And, on 
receiving a model, (which may be forwarded by Ex- 
press,) will furnish drawings, &c., and pzocure the pat- 
ents. for a reasonable compensatioa. 
All models must be permanently marked with the in- 
ventor’s name, Al!) persons writing from a distance must 
give their town, county, and State 
All communications strictly confidential. Attorneys in 
patent cases, by stating the points in the case, can have 
an opinion given, with suitable authorities cited to sus- 
tain the same. Copies of documents and other informa- 
tion procured. Ali orders promptly executed. Freight 
on models by express, as well as jeiter postage, shouid be 
prepaid. ; 
I No agent at a distance from the Patent Office can 
do business like one on the spot. 
AZA ARN 
Washington, March 1, 1557. 


REFERENCES, 
Fon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate; Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
U. S. Senate; His Excellency P. Allen, Governor of 
Rhode Island ; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, 


The following Extracts from Letters of Intro- 
duction may be satisfactory to those who 
have business io be transacted. 

“We, the undersigned, have known Aza Arnold for 
many years, as a distinguished Machinist, Draftsmai, 
and Manufacturer. We take pleasure in saying that he 
is eminently qualified to take charge of any of the above- 
mentioned businesses. He has had great experience and 


, Patent Agent. 





Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH | tact in the use of labor-saving machines, having invented 

: sone of the important machinery that is now adopted by 
manufacturers. 
pateuts as well as in defending them. We believe he is 
a very suitable person for an Examiner in the Patent Of- 
fice, or for a Solicitor of Patents. As such, we cordially 
commend him. 


He has had experience in procuring 


“Pp, ALLEN, United States Senate. 

“tH. B. ANTHONY, Ex-Gov’r of R. Isiand. 
“RICHARD W. GREENE, Chief Justice. 
“SAMUEL AMES, Counsellor at Law.” 
The following note was appended by the late 
Hon. Secretary of State of’ the United States. 


“{ have known Mr. Arnold for some years, and am 


well acquainted with the gentlemen whose names are 

a 

them to be some of the most respectable men in the State. 
«“ 


beve written. I accord with their opinions, ard know 
DANIEL WEBSTER.” 








tion of the Supreme Cuxit is strongly denounc- 


624 No. 167 Broadway, New Yerk. 


ject. 


mir 
we lca ogee without ateacher. On the receipt of 


Poatmasters and others who receive this Cirenlar are pe ong postage paid, by return mail. 
requested to coufer a favor on some inventor who has 
had his application rejected by posting this up in some 
conspicuous place. Ee) 


——— 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Washington, D. ¢, 





G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR } 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; au 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
sy, withont regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense. and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 


taal te heendla . * 13 14} nnd non-resistance in both Church and State; 
rs , holding that no man who swears to snpport the 
Lard,inkegs - - - +--+ - 14% 15 ke : P 
Weel, Uawnshel. . - >> 28cm 2% Constitution of the United States can delibe- 
Wool, ot lel 36 rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
Wool, DMR. soscec ses & 34 | meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjary, 
Wool, Fleece, common - - ; 235 235 and that no citizen can obey a human enaci- 
Wool, Fleece, fue > = - BO G@ 60 [Mant which requires him to commit fjanticn 
med aca ag 4 . y : - 14 It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
Butter. Rell — rapt 206 23 in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
ieee _ ph ear 10 124 the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
inn. tow ee 103 | its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
Co fies, aaa 154 ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 


and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by 2 permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re« 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its ott. 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and ig the 
repository of a large portion of the most im 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ia 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phstically a Parer ror THE FawMIy. 

The Republican Party must now perfect its 
organization, and proceed at once to tha task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in thig 
way can it retain its puwer in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have just decided the issue agaiust it. 
Documents and speeches anewer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—tho repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—imporwn- 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeels 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussioa 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop- 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand- 
comely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
tieadiast friends. They have not forgorten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent per- 
ug, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Presa in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Covgress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Gevern- 
ment, the Fra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
Opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlivhtened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, wko 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such @ 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BATLEY, 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 


TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - - > $2 
Three copies, one year - . & 
Ten copies, one year - + - 15 
Single copy, six mouths . . 4 
Five copies, six mont), . oa 
Ten copies, six 4nths - - 8 


bagy~ Payments always in advance. 


VoLUNTsky agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on eaeh yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subzcriber, en 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents wil! also be sont, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Fucig 
Jor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for 
warded, additions may be made to it oa the 
same terms. It is not nscessary that the sui 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. : 
Bag A Club may be mado up of either new 
or old subscribers, 

ges- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Bartey, Washington, D.C., Bdi- 
tor of National Fra. 


—== — = oe 
‘DE BOW’S REVIEW. 
YENTY-THREE eemi-annnal volumes of this work 
have appeared. Itis published moythly, 123 Pages. 
at Washington city, at $5 per annura., or #2.50 for six. 
months, or 1 volume. 
This work is devoted to the maintenance of conservatiam 
as against the various iems of the day, whichthreaten #o- 
ciety at the North no less than they do society at the 
South, and in its service ome of the ablest writers in the 


country are engaged. Though national is many respecte, 
and discussing fully tbe industry and the wealth of ourown 
and of all foreign nations, this work has more esp: clally 
devoted itse!f to an exposition of the South aud Southwest, 


and j3 almo?t the only authority upon all matters relating 
to their nsiitutions and policy. 

Booksellers in all cities and towns ere authorized to 
receive subscribers. and deduct the usual commissions 
specimen copies wiil be sent when requested. 

Mr. De Bow has ltately retired from the Census Office, 
in wh:ch he published several elaborate volumes upon the 
statistics of the country. 

The Review continues to increnee its circulation, an® 
subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms, $9 per an- 
num; to a club of three, $10; to a cinb of ten, $20. Back 
numbers and volumes can be supplied at the Wushing‘on 
or New Orleans officés. The firsi twelve volumes are 
condensed inte three volumes. entitled the “ 
Stotes.” handsomely printed snd 
sel, L OO pages. 


Southern 
vornd; price, $5 ior the 





“ De Bow's Review has been upon our table for e*veral 
days. This work is well worthy 0° atiention, sot only in 
the sectivn of country in which it is published, but at the 
North, as it contains a great nmount of very valuoble ine 
formation wrich cannot be found elsewhere. I! is prop- 
erly the complement Hunt’s Magazine, and, in connec'ion 
with that work, forms a complete record of mercantile 
and commercia! facis. We commend it to the not'ce of 
our readers, and to the favor of al! woo are interested in 
the commerce of tne South.”—New York Courier and En- 
quirer. 


J 





FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 
Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor. 


ter? undersigned invites attention to his establish- 
ment. The cotton manufactered in his mill is wholly 
free labor. A large stock of staple fabrics in variety ia 
accumulating for springsales. Prices, lists, and samples, 
sent by mail. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

524 Filth and Cherry cte.. Philadelphia 


RAPID WRITING. 

VERY one has observed, with impatience, the tedi- 
ousness of ordinary writing. as compared with the 
rapid play of ihe organs of speech, and wished for som 
contrivanee by which the fingers could keep pace with 
the iongue. Paonography accomplishes the desired oly 
itis written with an alphabet composed of the siin+ 
plest geometrical signs, which accurately represent the 
sounds of spoken words. It may be written six times as 
fastas he ordinary Jong hand, and is equally legible; 
and such is the simplicity of the art, thatits principles 
muy be easily mastered, even without the aid of a teacher. 
“Had Phonography been known forty years ago, it 
would havesaved me twenty years of hard labor.”—Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton. 

“To the professional maps, and indeed to every one 
whose pursuits in life ©a)} upon him to record incideats of 





~ 


thought, itis one of the great labor-saving machines & 
the age." 


et Kane, 
“om of our students, not yet twenty years of age, are 


making more money by Phonographic Reporung. thag 
the Principal ofthe High Se 
self for more than twenty )ears 
S. Hart, Philadelphia. 


hool, after having given him- 
to his profession.” —John 


d Pnonography almost every day for the 
oa coca my a are written almost exclusive- 
y in it..—Rev. 1. 7. Cooper, Philadelphia. 

. ican Manual of Phonography ” is the latest 
bya ak in-exposition of the system, being well 


‘ oatage stamps or silver, it will be sant to any 
ots. in pees Address 


LONGLEY BROTHERS 
Cineianad, 9, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE CASE OF DRED SCOTT. 
OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE CURTIS, 


DELIVERED 


In the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
Washington, March 7, 1857. 











DRED SCOTT vs. J. F. H. SANDFORD, 


[concLupED. ] 


Again, the Constitution confers on Congress 
power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. Under this, Congress passed an act on 
the 22d of December, 1807, unlimited in dura- 
tion, laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports or within the limits and jurisdiction 
of the United States. No law of the United 
States ever pressed so severely upon particular 
States. Though the constitutionality of the law 
was contested with an earnestnees and zeal pro- 
aw to the ruinous effects which were felt 

rom it, and though, as Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall has said, (9 Whea., 192,) “a want of acute- 
ness in discovering objections to a measure to 
which they felt. the most deep-rooted hostility 
will not be imputed to those who were arrayed 
in opposition to this,” I am not aware that the 
fact that it prohibited the use of a particular 
species of property, belonging almost exclusive- 
ly to citizens of a few States, and this indefi- 
nitely, was ever supposed to show that it was un- 
constitutional, Something much more strin- 
gent, asa ground of legal judgment, was re- 
lied on—that the power to regulate commerce 
did not include the power to annihilate com- 
merce.” 

But the decision was, that under the power 
to regulate commerce, the power of Congress 
over the subject was restricted only by those 
exceptions and limitations contained in the 
Constitution; and as neither the clause in ques- 
tion, which was a general grant of power to reg- 
ulate commerce, nor any other clause of the 
Constitution, imposed any restriction as to the 
duration of an embargo, an unlimited prohibi- 
tion of the use of the shipping of the country 
was within the power of Congress. 

On this subject, Mr. Justice Daniel, speaking 
for the court, in the case of the United States 
vs. Marigold, (9 How., 560,) says: 

“Congress are, by the Constitution, vested 
with the power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations; and however, at periods of high 
excitement, an application of the terms ‘to reg- 
ulate commerce,’ such as would embrace abso- 
lute prohibition, may have been questioned, 
yet, since the passage of the embargo and non- 
intercourse laws, and the repeated judicial sanc- 
tions these statutes have received, it can scarce- 
ly at this day be open to doubt, that every sub- 
ject falling legitimately within the sphere of 
commercial regulation may be partially or 
wholly excluded, when either measure shall be 
demanded by the safety or the important inter 
ests of the entire nation. The power once con- 
ceded, it may operate on any and every subject 
of commerce to which the legislative discretion 
may apply it.” 

If power to regulate commerce extends to an 
indefinite prohibition of the use of all vessels 
belonging to citizens of the several States—may 
operate, without exception, upon every subject 
of commerce to which the legislative discretion 
may app!y it—upon what grounds can I aay, 
that power to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory of the United 
States is subject to no exception of the allow- 
ance or prohibition of Slavery therein? 

While the regulation is one “respecting the 
territory ”—while it is, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, “a needful reculation,” and is thus 
completely within the words of the grant—while 


necessary when Slavery is introduced. 

Is it conceivable that the Constitution hes 
conferred the right on every citizen to become 
a resident on the territory of the United States 
with his slaves, and there to hold them as such, 
but has neither made nor provided for any 
municipal regulations which are essential to the 
existence of Slavery? 

Is it not more rational to conclude that they 
who framed and adopted the Constitution were 
aware that persons hold to service under the 
laws of a State, are property only to the extent 
and under the conditions fixed by those laws; 
that they must cease to be available as proper- 
ty when their owners voluntarily place them 
permanently within another jurisdiction, where 
no municipal laws on the subject of Slavery 
exist; and that, being aware of these princi- 
ples, and having said nothing to interfere with 
or displace them, or to compel Congress to leg- 
islate in any particular manner on the subject, 
and having empowered Congress to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory of the United States, it was their in- 
tention to leave to the discretion of Congress 
what regulations, if any, should be made con- 
cerning Slavery therein? Moreover, if the right 
exists, what are its limits, and what are its con- 
ditions? If citizens of the United States have 
the right to take their slaves to a Territory, 
and hold them there as slaves, without regard 
to the laws of the Territory, I suppose this 
right is not to be restricted to the citizens of 
slaveholding States. A citizen of a State which 
does not tolerate Slavery can hardly be denied 
the power of doing the same thing. And what 
law of Slavery does either take with him to the 
Territory? If it be said to be those laws re- 
specting Slavery which existed in the particu- 
lar State from which each slave last came, what 
an anamoly is this! Where else can we find, 
under the law of any civilized country, the pow- 
er to introduce, her permanently continue, di- 
verse systems of foreign municipal law, for 
holding persons in Slavery? I say, not merely 
to introduce, but permanently to continue these 
anomalies. For the offspring of the female 
must be governed by the foreign municipal 
laws to which the mother was subject; and 
when any slave is sold, there must pass with 
him, by a species of subrogation, and as a kind 
of unknown jus in re, the foreign municipal 
laws which constituted, regulated, and preserved 
the status of the slave before his exportation. 
Whatever theoretical importance may be now 
supposed to belong to the maintenance of such 
a right, I feel a perfect conviction that it would, 
if ever tried, prove to be as impracticable in 
fact, as it is, in my judgment, monstrous in 
theory. 

I consider the assumption which lies at the 
basis of this theory to be unsound; not in jts 
just sense, and when properly understood, but 
in the sense which has been attached to it. 
That assumption is, that the territory ceded by 
France was acquired for the equal benefit of 
all the citizens of the United States. I agree 

to the position. But it was acquired for their 
benefit in collective, not their individual, capa- 

cities. It was acquired for their benefit, as an 

organized political society, subsisting, as “the 

people of the United States,” under the Con- 

stitution of the United States; to be adminis- 

tered justly and impartially, and as nearly as 

possible for the equal benefit of every individ- 

ual citizen, according to the best judgment and 

discretion of the Congress ; to whose power, as 

the Legislature of the nation which acquired it, 

the people of the United States have committed 

its administration. Whatever individual claims 

may be founded on local circumstances, or 

sectional differences of condition, cannot, in 

my opinion, be recognised in this court, with- 

out arrogating to the judicial branch of the 

Government powers not committed to it; and 


upon which municipal legislation becomes | 


a different rule, the law governs those cases, 
though it may, in its terms, attempt to include 
others, on which it cannot operate. In other 
words, this court cannot declare void an act of 
Congress which constitutionally embraces some 
cases, though other cases, within its terms, are 
beyond the control of Congress, or beyond the 
reach of that particular law. If, therefore, 
Congress had power to make a law excluding 
Slavery from this territory while under the ex- 
clusive power of the United States, the use of 
the word “forever” does not invalidate the 
law, so long as Congress has the exclusive 
legislative power in the territory. 

But it is farther insisted that the treaty of 
1803, between the United States and France, 
by which this Territory was acquired, has so 
restrained the constitutional powers of Congress, 
that it cannot, by law, prohibit the introduction 
of Slavery into that part of this territory north 
and west of Missouri, and north of 36 deg. 30 
min. porth latitude. 

By a treaty with a foreign nation, the United 
States mav yet fully stipulate that the Congress 
will or will not exercise its legislative power in 
some particular manner, on some particular 
subject. Such promises, when made, should 
be voluntarily kept, with the most scrupulous 
good faith. But that a treaty with a foreign 
nation can deprive the Congress of any part of 
the legislative power conferred by the people, 
so that it no longer can legislate as it was em- 
powered by the Constitution to do, I more than 
doubt. 

The powers of the Government do and must 
remain unimpaired. The responsibility of the 
Government to a foreign nation, for the exer- 
cise of those powers, is quite another matter. 
That responsibility is to be met, and justified to 
the foreign nation, according to the require- 
ments of the rules of public law, but never 
upon the assumption that the United States had 
parted with or restricted any power of acting 
according to its own free wili, governed solely 
by its own appreciation of its duty. . 
The second section of the fourth article is, 
“This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance there- 
of, and all treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” This has 
made treaties part of our municipal law ; but it 
has not assigned to them any particular degree 
of authority, nor declared that laws so enacted 
shall be irrepealable. No supremacy is assign- 
ed to treaties over acts of Congress. That they 
are not perpetual, and must be in some way re- 
pealable, all will agree. 

If the President and the Senate alone possess 
the power to repeal or modify a law found in a 
treaty, inasmuch as they can change or abro- 
gate one treaty only by making another incon- 
sistent with the first, the Government of the 
United States could not act at all, to that effect, 
without the consent of some foreign Government. 
I do not consider, I am not aware it has ever 
been considered, that the Constitution has placed 
our country in this helpless condition. The 
action of Congress in repealing the treaties with 
France, by the act of July 7th, 1798, (1 Stats. 
at Large, 578,) was in conformity with these 
views. In the case of Taylor et al. vs. Morton, 
(2 Curtis’s Cir. Ct. R., 454,) I had occasion to 
consider this subject, and I adhere to the views 
there expressed. 

Tf, therefore, it were admitted that the treaty 
between the United States and France did con- 
tain an express stipulation that the United 
States would not exclude Slavery from so much 
of the ceded territory as is now in question, 
this court could not declare that an act of Con- 
gress excluding it was void by force of the trea- 
ty. Whether or no a case existed sufficient to 
justify a refusal to execute such a stipulation, 
would not be a judicial, but a political and leg- 
islative question, wholly beyond the authority 


no other clause of the Constitution can be| which, with all the unaffected respect I feel] of this court to try and determine. It would 


shown, which requires the insertion of an ex: 
ception respecting Slavery ; and while the prac- 
tical construction for 2 period of upwards of 
fifty years forbid such an exception, it weuld, 
in my opinion, Tule 
interpretation to force that exception into 
the Constitution upon the strength of abstract 
political reasoning, which, we are bound 
to believe, the people of the United States 
thought insufficient to induce them to limit the 
power of Congress, because what they have 
said contains no such limitation. 


for it, when acting in its proper sphere, I do 
not think it fitted to wield. 

Nor, in my judgment, will the position, that 
a prohibition to bring slaves into a Territory 


process of law, bear examination. 

It must be remembered that this restriction 
on the legislative power is not peculiar to the 
Constitution of the United States; it was bor- 
rowed from magna charia; was brought to 
America by our ancestors as part of their in- 
herited liberties, and has existed in all the 


belong to diplomacy and legislation, and not to 
the administration of existing laws. Such a stip- 
ulation in a treaty, to legislate or not to legislate 
in a particular way, has been repeatedly held 


violate every sound rule of] deprives any one of his property without due | in this court to address itself to the political or 


the legislative power, by whose action thereon 
this court is bound. (Foster vs. Nielson, 2 Pe- 
ters, 314; Garcia vs. Lee, 12 Peters, 519.) 

But, in my jadgment, this treaty contains 
no stipulation in any manner affecting the ac. 
tion of the United States respecting the terri- 
tory in question. Before examining the lan- 


Before I proceed further to notice some other | States, usually in the very words of the great| guage of the treaty, it is material to bear in 


grounds of supposed objection to this power of 


charter. It existed in every political commu- 


mind that the part of the ceded territory lying 


Congress, I desire to say that if it were not for| nity in America in 1787, when the Ordinance} uorth of 36 deg. 30 min., and west of the pres- 
my anxiety to insist upon what I deem a cor-| prohibiting Slavery north and west of the Ohio| ent State of Missouri, was then a wilderness, 


rect exposition of the Constitution, if I looked 
only to the purposes of the argument, the source 
of the power of Congress, assisted in the opin- 


was passed. 
And if a prohibition of Slavery in a Territory 
in 1820 violated this principle of magna charta, 


uninhabited save by savages, whose possessory 
title had not then been extinguished. 
It is impossible for me to conceive on what 


ion of the majority of the court, would answer | the Ordinance of 1787 also violated it; and} ground France could have advanced a claim, 


those purposes equally well. For they admit 
that Congress has power to organize and gov- 
ern the Territories uutil they arrive at a suita- 
ble condition for admission to the Union; they 
admit, also, that the kind of Government which 
shall thus exist should be regulated by the con- 
dition and wants of each Territory, and that it 
is necessarily committed to the discretion of 


what power had, I do not say the Congress of 
the Confederation alone, but the Legislature of 
Virginia, or the Legislature of any or all the 
States of the Confederacy, to consent to such a 
violation? The people of the States had con- 
ferred no such power. I think I may at least 
say, if the Congress did then violate magna 
charta by the Ordinance, no one discovered 


or could have desired to advance a claim, to re- 
strain the United States from making any rules 
and regulations respecting this territory, which 
the United States might think fit to make; and 
still less can I conceive of any reason which 
would have induced the United States to yield 
to such a claim. It was to be expected that 
France would desire to make the change of sov- 


Congress to enact such laws for that purpose | that violation. Besides, if the prohibition upon | ereignty and jurisdiction as little burdensome 
as that discretion may dictate, and no limit to | all persons, citizens as well as others, to bring | as possible to the then inhabitants of Louisiana, 
that discretion has been shown or ever suggest- | slaves into a Territory, and a declaration that} and might well exhibit even an anxious solici- 


ed, save those positive prohibitions to legislate 
which are found in the Constitution. 


if brought they shall be free, deprives citizens 
of their property without due process of law, 


tude to protect their property and persons, and 
secure to them and their posterity their religious 


I confess myself unable to perceive any dif-} what shall we say of the legislation of many of| and political rights; and the United States, as 
ference whatever between my own opinion of | the slaveholding States which have enacted the | a just Government, might readily accede to all 
the general extent of the power of Congress] same prohibition? As early as October, 1778, | proper stipulations respecting those who were 
and the opinion of the majority of the court, | @ law was passed in Virginia, that, thereafter, | about to have their allegiance transferred. But 


gave that I consider it derivable from the ex- 


no slave should be imported into that Common- 


what interest France could have in uninhabited 


press language of the Constitution, while they | wealth by sea or by land; and that every slave | territory, which, in the language of the treaty, 
hold it to be silently implied from the power to | who should be imported should become free.| was to be transferred “forever, and in full sov- 
acquire territory. Looking at the power of| A citizen of Virginia purchased in Maryland a} ereigaty,” to the United States, or how the 
Congress over the Territories as of the extent | slave, who belonged to another citizen of Vir-| United States could consent to allow a foreign 
just described, what positive prohibition exists | ginia, and removed with the slave to Virginia. | nation to interfere in its purely internal affairs, 
in the Constitution, which restrained Congress | The slave sued for her freedom, and recovered | in which that foreign nation had no concern 


from enscting a law in 1820 to prohibit Slavery 
north of 36 degrees 30 minutes? 

The oniy one suggested is that change in 
the fifth article of the amendments of the Con- 
stitution, which declares that no person. shall 
be deprived of his life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law. I will now proceed to 
examine the question whether this clause is 
entitled to the effect thus attributed toit. Itis 
necessary, first, to have a clear view of the na- 
ture and incidents of that particular species of 
property which is now in question. 

Slavery, being contrary to natural right, is 
created cnly by municipallaw. This is not only 
plain in iteelf, and agreed by all writers on the 
subject, but ia iaferable from the Constitution 
itself, and has been explicitly declared by this 
court. The Constilution refers to slaves as 
“persons held to service in one State, under 
the laws thereof.” Nothing can more clearly 
describe 8 status created by municipal law. In 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, (10 Pet., 611,) this 
court said, “ The state of Slavery is deemed to 
be 8 mere municipal regulation, founded on 
and limited to the range of territorial laws,” 
In Rankin vs. Lydia, (2 Marsh., 12, 470,) the 

_ Supreme Court of Appeals of Kentucky said: 
4‘ Slavery ia sanctioned by the laws of this State, 
ana the right to hold them under our municipal 
regulations is unquestionable. But we view 
this as 2 right existing by positive law of a mu- 
nicipal character, without foundation in the 
law of nature or the unwritten common law.” 
Tam not acquainted with any case or writer 
——— the correctness of this doctrine. 

ee also 1 Barge Col. and For. Laws, 738—741, 

where the authorities are coliecied, 


The status cf Slavery is not necessarily al- 
ways attended with the same powers on the 
part of the master. The master is subject to 
the supreme power of the State, whose wi!l con- 
trols his action towards his slave, and this con- 
trol must be defined ani regulated by the mu- 


if, a3 may be seen in Wilson vs, Isabel, (5 
Coll’s R., 425.) So also Hunter vs. Hulsher, 
(1 Leigh, 172,) and a similar law has been 
recognised as valid in Maryland, in Stewart vs. 
Oaks, (5 Har. and John., 107.) I am not 
aware that such laws, thcugh they exist in 
many States, were ever supposed to be in con- 
flict with the principle of magna charta incor- 
porated into the State Constitutions. It was 
certainly understood by the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, and ever since, that 
under the power to regulate commerce, Con- 
gress could prohibit the importation of slaves; 
and the exercise of the power was restrained 
till 1808. A citizen of the United States owns 
slaves in Cuba, and brings them to the United 
States, where they are set free by the legislation 
of Congress. Does this legislation deprive him 
of his property without due process of law? If 
30, what becomes of the laws prohibiting the 
slave trade? If not, how can a similar regula- 
tion respecting a Territory violate the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution ? 

Some reliance was placed by the defendant’s 
counsel upon the fact that the prohibition of 
Slavery in this Territory was in the words, 
“that Slavery, &c., shall be and is hereby for- 
ever prohibited.” But the insertion of the word 
forever can have no legal effect. Every enact- 
ment, not expressly limited jn its duration, con- 
tinues in force until repealed or abrogated by 
some competent power; and the use of the 
word “forever,” can give to the law no more 
durable operation. The argument is, that Con- 
ress cannot so legislate as to bind the future 
States formed out of the territory, and that in 
this instance it has attempted to doso, Of the 
political reasons which may have induced the 
Congress to use these words, and which caused 
them to expect that subsequent Legislatures 
would conform their action to the general opin- 
ion of the country that it ought to be perma- 
nent, this court can take no cognizance. 
However fit sueh considerations are to con- 


nicipal law. In one State, as at one period of} trol the action of Congress, and however reluc- 


the Ruman law, it may put the life of the slave 


tant a statesman may be to disturb what hag 


into the hand of the master; others, as those of | been settled, every law made by Congress may 
the United States which tolerate Slavery, may] be repealed, and, saving private rights, and 
treat the slave as a person, when the master} public rights gained by S:atea, its repeal is sub- 
takes his life. While in others, the law may ject to the absolute will of the same power 


recognise a right of the slave to be protected 
In other words, the 
status of Slavery embraces every condition, 
from that in which the slave is known to the 
} with no civil rights, to 
that ia which he is recognised as a person "for 

; save the compulsory power of di- 
rectiug and receiving the fruits of his labor. 
Which ot these conditions shall attend the status 
the municipal law 


from cruel treatment. 


law simply as a chattel 
all purposes, 
of Slavery, must depend on 


which creates and upholds it, 
And not only must 
the rights, powers, and obligations, 


and enforced, by sach laws, 
the master for the torts and crimes of hig g 


or harboring or kidnapping him, 


the status of Slavery be 
created and measured by municipal re ie 


hich 
out of that status, must be define iF cotenes, 
The lability of 


: ave 
and of third persons for assaulting or injuring, 


i the forms and 
modes of emancipation, suits for freedom, the 
capacity of the slave to be party to a suit, or to 
be @ witness, with such police regulations as 
have existed in all civilized States where Sla- i \ 
yery has been tolerated, are among the subjects ing which the Constitution does not prescribe 


which enacted it, If Congress had enacted 
that the crime of murder, committed in this 
Indian territory, north of 36° 30’, by or on any 
white man, should forever be punishable with 
death, it would seem to me an insufficient ob- 
jection to an indictment, found while it was a 
Lerritcry, that at some fature day States might 
exist there; and so the law was invalid, be- 
cause, by its terms, it was to continue in force 
forever. Such an objection rests ypon a mis- 


enacted by the Legislature, 
If the Constitution 
the law another and 


for judgment. 





has the power to govern, then the law c 
no operation, 





apprehension of the proyince and power of 
courts respecting the constitutionality of laws 


rescribe one rule, and 
ifferent rule, it is the 
duty of courts to declare that the Constitution, 
and uot the law, governs the case before them 
It the law include no case save 
those for which the Constitution has furnished 
a different rule, or no case which the Legislature 

ave 
If it include cases which the 
Legislature has power to govern, and concern- 


whatever, is difficult for me to conjecture. In 
my judgment, this treaty contains nothing of 
the kind. 

The third article is supposed to have a bear- 
ing on the question. It is as follows: ‘ The 
inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and 
admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Federa! Constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities, of citizens of the United States; and 
in the mean time they shall be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion they profess.” 

There are two views of this article, each of 
which, I think, decisively shows that it was not 
intended to restrain the Congress from exclu- 
ding Slavery from that part of the ceded terri- 
tory then usinhabited. The first is, that, man- 
ifestly, its sole object was to protect individual 
rights of the then inhabitants of the territory. 
They are to he “ maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and the religion they profess.” But this grti- 
cle does not secure to them the right to go 
upon the public domain ceded by the treaty, 
either with or without their slaves. The right 
or power of doing this did not exist before or 
at the time the treaty was made. The French 
and Spanish Governments while they held the 
country, as well as the United States when they 
acquired it, always exercised the undoubted 
right of excluding inhabitants from the Indian 
country, and of determining when and on what 
conditions it should be opened to settlers. And 
8 stipulation, that the then inhabitants of Louis- 
iana should be protected in their property, can 
have no reference to their use of that property, 
where they had no right, under the treaty, to 
go with it, save at the will of the United States. 
If one who was an inhabitant of Louisiana at 
the time of the treaty, had afterwards taken 
property then owned by him, consisting of fire- 
arms, ammunition, and spirits, and had gone 
into the Indian country north of 36° 307, to 
sell them to the Indians, all must agree the 
third article of the treaty would not have pro- 


Congress of March 30, 1802, (2 Stat. at Large, 
139,) adopted ‘and extended to this territory 
by the act of March 26, 1804, (2 Stat. at Large, 
283. 

Besides, whatever rights were secured were 
individual rights. If Congress should pass any 


as not to be within the lawful control of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, that individual 
could complajn, and the act of Congress, as to 
such rights of his, would be inoperative; but 
it would be yalid and operative as to all other 
persons, whose individual rights did not come 
under the protection of the treaty. And, inas- 
much as it does not appear that any inhabitant 
of Louisiana, whose rights were secured by 
treaty, had been injured, it would be wholly in- 
admissible for this court to assume, first, that 
one or more such cases may have existed ; and, 
second, that if any did exist, the entire law was 
void; not only as to those cases, if any, in 
which it could not rightfully operate, but as to 
all others, wholly unconnected with the treaty, 
in which such law could rightfully operate. 
Bat it is quite unnecessary, in my opinion, to 





tected him from indictment under the act of 


law which violated such rights of any individ- 
ual, and those rights were of such a character 


' pursue this inquiry further, because it clearly 
appears from the language of the article, and it 
has been decided by this court, that the atipu- 
lation was temporary, and ceased to have any 
effect when the then inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, in whose behalf the stipula- 
tion was made, were incorporated into the 
Union. 

In the case of New Orleans vs. De Armas e¢ 
al., (9 Peters, 223,) the question was, whether 
a title to property, which existed at the date of 
the treaty, continued to be protected by the 
treaty after the State of J.ouisiana was admitted 
to the Union. The third article of the treaty 
was relied on. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
said: “This article obviously contemplates two 
objects: one, that Louisiana shall be admitted 
into the Union as soon as possible, on an equal 
footing with the other States; and the other, 
that, till such admission, the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 
Had any one of these rights been violated while 
these stipulations continued in force, the indi- 
vidual supposing himself to be injured might 
have brought his case into this court, under the 
twenty-fifth section of the judicial act. But 
this stipulation ceased to operate when Louisi- 
ana became a member of the Union, and its in- 
habitants were ‘admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities, of 
citizens of the United States.’ ” 

The case of Chouteau vs. Margurita, (12 Pe- 
ters, 507,) and Permoli vs. New Orleans, (3 
How., 589,) are in conformity with this view of 
the treaty. 

To convert this temporary stipulation of the 
treaty in behalf of ceded French subjects who 
then inhabited a small portion of Louisiana, 
into @ permanent restriction yo the power of 
Congress to regulate territory then uninhabited, 
and to assert that it not only restrains Congress 
from affecting the rights of property of the 
ceded inhabitants, but enabled them and all 
other citizens of thé United States to go into 
any part of the ceded territory with their slaves, 
and hold them there, is a construction of this 
treaty so opposed to its natural meaning, and 
so far beyond its subject-matter, and the evi- 
dent design of the parties, that I cannot assent 
to it. In my opinion, this treaty has no bear- 
ing on the present question. 

For these reasons, I am of opinion that so 
much of the several acts of Congress a3 prohib- 
ited Slavery and involuntary servitude within 
that part of the Territory of Wisconsin lying 
north of 36° 30’ north latitude, and west of the 
— Mississippi, were constitutional and valid 
aws. 

I have expressed my opinion, and the reasons 
therefor, at far greater length than I could have 
wished, upon the different questions on which 
T have found it necessary to pass, to arrive at a 
judgment on the case at bar. These questions 
are numerous, and the grave importance of 
some of them required me to exhibit fully the 
grounds of my opinion. I have touched no 
question which, in the view I have taken, it was 
not absolutely necessary for me to pass upon, 
to ascertain whether the judgment of the Circuit 
Court should stand or be reversed. Ihave avoided 
no question on which the validity of that judg- 
ment depends. To have done either more or 
less, would have been inconsistent with my duty. 
In my opinion, the judgment of the Circuit 
Court should be reversed, and the cause re- 
manded for a new trial. 





EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA. 


Scheme of an Industrial Invasion of the Old 
Dominion. 


ALARM OF THE POLITICIANS. 
The Present Condition of Virginia. 


From the Richmond Whig. 


Virginia Aas declined—she has gone down 
hill with melancholy velocity, as compared with 
many of her sister States, and their progress in 
population, wealth, material development, and 
political power. * * * “ Debt! debt! taxes! 
taxes !”? describes exactly the existing condi- 
tion of the Commonwealth and people of Vir- 
ginia. Asa State, blessed with unrivalled ad- 
vantages, the Enquirer may well ask: “ What 
have we done? What markets have we built 
up? What great thoroughfares have we con- 
structed ?”? We agree entirely with our neizh- 
bor that “these are questions which now direct 
themselves forcibly to our interests, and should 
awaken us to a sense of the lethargy and in- 
difference that have characterized our move- 
ments; and we may add, to a sense of the deep 
importance of applying ourselves to the task of 
devising the ways and means of building up 
our “markets” and completing our “ great 
thoroughfares.” But, says the Enquirer, Vir- 
ginia “is asleep, or, if not asleep, dragging her 
slow length along so mournfully, so sluggishly, 
that the hearts of her most hopeful sons are 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper in the 
slough of despair.” This is all true enough. 


Alarm of the Politicians at the Prospect of Hav- 
ing the State Improved. 


From the South, (Mr. Pryor’s new paper, published at 
Richmond,) April 1. 


Tue Puan or Invasion—Tue Op Dominion 
Iv Dancer! For some time, a mysterious 
threat of invasion from the “ Northern hive” 
has been suspended over the good people of this 
Commonwealth ; but it was not until yesterday 


that the grand proportions of the menace were 
revealed in distinct and definite outline. 


Bi 
Thayer, the Hermit Peter of the crusade—his 
Scriptural name suits his sacerdotal character— 
issues an official promulgation of his plan. The 
reader will find the manifesto in another col- 
umn. 

There is no formula by which to ascertain 
the exact dimensions of Yankee impudence, 
else we might decide at once whether this 
“ North American Homestead Company” be a 
bona fide enterprise, or only a clever imposture. 
If it be nothing more than a hoax, we must ad- 
mit that it wears a very striking verisimilitude, 
and creditably illustrates the ingenuity of its 
authors. Its grand object, to wit, the realiza- 
tion of a profitable dividend; the audacity of 
its incidental aim, which aspires to the over- 
throw of the institutions of a sovereign State, 
and that not the least irascible in the Confed- 
eracy ; the mingled spirit of piety and rapacity, 
of politics and philanthropy, which pervades 
the document—all these characteristic circum- 
stances distinguish it as a Yankee production, 
and give it quite an air of earnest reality. 

To he sure, the obvious and utter impracti- 
cability of the enterprise argues something 
against the sincerity of its projectors, and the 
peril implied in its consummation is not a very 
inviting prospect to the constituents of Sumner 
and Burlingame. Yet, in every human breast 
there is some passion stronger than the fear 
of death; and as the people of the South readi- 
ly stake life on a point of honor, so do the shop- 
keeping nation of the North run the hazard of 
ropes and penitentiaries, for the chance of real- 
izing a “good dividend” ona eargo of Afri- 
can negroes. Eli Thayer expresses an ap: 
prehension of resistance to his immigration of 
paupers and prostitutes; but the glittering vision 
of gain reanimates his courage, and he raptur- 
ously exclaims: “ We are not the kind of peo- 
ple to be intimidated, when a good dividend is 
at stake.” 

Perhaps Eli Thayer speaks the truth. It 
may be that he is willing to stand the hazard 

for the chance of a “ good dividend,” and ine 
tends, sure enough, to head an Anti-Slavery 
invasion of Virginia. On this supposition, we 
are invited to consider the enterprise to its 
serious aspect. 

What, then, are we to do? Mr. Bli Thayer 
appears ta be of opinion that his colony will 
enjoy the protection of the laws. And so it 
will, in pursuit of a lawful purpose. But this 
enterprise is a piratical expedition against 
the peace, security, and welfare, o the Com- 
monwealth. Its avowed object is to subvert 
the institutions of the State, to destroy the 
property of its citizens, and detach it from the 
cause and interests of the South. These are 
the great aims of the enterprise, and Mr. Eli 
Thayer might as well prociaim them in ‘so 
many words. True, he wants to make the ope- 
ration pay; and could a Yankee be destitute 
of such an aspiration? We repeat, the object 
of this “Homestead Emigration Society” is 
identical with that of the original Kansas Emi- 
grant Aid Society, Indeed, the gue is an imi- 
tation of the other, and Mr. Eli Thayer, who 
was a subaltern in the first hcl ag is se- 
lected to lead the last. It is a crusade against 
Slavery—a propagation of Black Republigan- 
ism. The mere experiment, if allowed qn our 
part, will imply a sad degeneracy of Southern 
spirit, and will stimulate and embolden the 
Abolitionists in the same proportion. . It will 
stir up sedition in the State, will inflame strife 
&m0ng its citizens, and will compromise its dig- 
nity and its safety. If successful, the enter- 
prise will consummate the triumph of Aboli- 
-tonists in Virginia. And not only that; but 
it will open the way for the march of Black 





Republicanism towards the South, and will re- 
duce us to the necessity of fighting the battle 
in our own borders. From a triumphant and 
aggressive power, Slavery will be thrown upon 
the defensive ; and, like Napoleon, after he had 
lost the charm of invincibility, we will be 
driven from position after position in our own 
territory, until at last we shall be compelled to 
an inglorious capitulation. We should take a 
stand at once. 

Duty to ourselves, and also to our sister 
States of the South, demands that these Yan- 
kee immigrants under Eli Thayer be repulsed 
from the soil of Virginia. No nice technical- 
ity of legal form can fetter a people in protect- 
ing their essential interests. A Government 
cannot he destitute of the power of: resistance 
to an enterprise which strikes at the foundation 
of society. We have a Governor whose antece- 
dents and character forbid the idea that he will 
quietly suffer a colony of Abolitionists to plant 
themselves upon our soil, We have a people 
whose sensibility to aggression from the North 
has been exasperated by a succession of insults 
and outrages, and who are in no mood to bear 
with composure such a wrong and indignity as 
Mr. Eli Thayer meditates. So we warn Mr. Eli 
Thayer to stay at home, or else conduct his 
colony in another direction. At the last ses- 
sion of our Legislature an act was passed for 
the punishment of Yankee emissaries. If Mr. 
Thayer wants to test its efficacy, let him come 
with his hungry crew of rogues and vagabonds. 


Something Sensible from a Southern Qaarter, 
which Virginians will do Well to Consider. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin, March 27. 

Co.onizinc Viretn1a.—The papers of late 
have given prominence to a scheme alleged to 
be on foot, to colonize the northern part of 
Virginia by free laborers from Pennsylvania 
and New England. A company has been pro- 
jected, it is said, with a capital of three or four 
thillions of dollars, which either has purchased, 
or will, large tracts of worn-out land in Vir- 
ginia, and will re-sell it in small farms to emi- 
grants, who will be induced to settle there. 
This is certainly a significant sign of the times, 
and may well attract public attention. Some 
of the Virginia papers, we notice, grow furious 
about it, and invoke the Legislature to take 
measures to prevent the “ assaults of Abolition 
upon the institutions of the South!” Charac- 
teristic enough! We reckon it would be like 
“calling spirits from the vasty deep.” If they 
call the settlement of the worn-out sedge patch- 
es of Virginia, which Gover:.or Wise says 
“outshine the sun,” by emigrants from New 
England, or anywhere else, an assault upon the 
institutions of the South, we fear there will be 
no defence against the said assaults. <A great- 
er power than any Legislature is vested with 
mnst come to the rescue, or there will be no 
defence. Jt would be a spectacle decidedly 
rich and refreshing, to see a Legislature of any 
State undertake to prescribe to its own citizens 
to whom they should dispose of their lands, 
barren or otherwise, who should and who should 
not settle upon and cultivate them, or to prevent 
the citizens of any other State from entering it 
and making it their permanent abode. 

The Legislature of a State is not quite com- 
petent to overthrow the Constitution of the 
United States. If the institutions of the South 
cannot be defended in any other way than this, 
then they are not susceptible of any defence at 
all. Such a mcde of warfare would be, in the 
first place, unconstitutional ; in the next, utterly 
impossible of execution; and, lastly, it would 
subject all concerned in it to boundless ridicule, 
would make them a target and alaughing stock 
to the whole country. Quixotic as it is, however, 
there doubtless may be found persons crazy 
enough to advocate it. 

We refer to this matter simply because there 
is @ principle involved in it bearing upon the 
Southern States, and in which, consequently, 
we are interested, though, perhaps, not to the 
same extent as the people of Virginia. Why 
is it that the latter State has been degenerating, 
its soil becoming exhausted, and its whole af- 
fairs going to waste and poverty? That she is 
going down hill, and has been so for years, let 
her own press testify. 

What is the cause, we ask, of all this? In- 
stead of invoking the Legislature or the Giraffe 
to erect barriers against the inroads of the 
Yankees and Datch, the “first families ” would 
be more profitably employed, we submit, in ob- 
taining an answer to this question, with refer- 
ence to some sensible efforts to inaugurate a 
new and more encouraging order of things. 

The whole secret of the wasting away of the 
Old Dominion, of its poverty, worn-out soil, di- 
lapidated old fields, sedge patches, brier patches, 
waning power and influence, lies undoubtedly 
in the fact that her press, public men, and lead- 
ing citizens, generally, have devoted their atten- 
tion, from time immemorial, almost exclusively 
to politics. The rights of Virginia, the mother 
of States and of statesmen, the rights of the 
South, the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
98-99, the Democracy, &c.—these have been 
the burden of the Virginia press ever since we 
can remember. The attention of her people 
has been directed to hair-splitting dogmas 
about abstract State rights, the genius of 
Democracy, and President-makivng. The con- 
sequence has been, that victory has always perch- 
ed upon the banner of the said Democracy, 
“ Federalism ” has been whipped clear out of 
the State, time and again, the people have been 
sound to the core in the faith of the most ap- 
proved political orthodoxy, and—-the State has 
been running down hill every day, too, having 
had twenty-three members of Congress in 1830, 
and thirteen now! Any lesson to be drawn from 
this? While “the rights of the South” have 
been vigorously defended, the wooden horse has 
entered through innumerable gap3 in rotten 
fences, and grazed in thousands of dilapidated, 
worn-out, old fields, wherever, in fact, he could 
get a bite, finding the grass, however, generally, 
we must say, so stunted, as negrly to starve him 
to death. Internal improvements have been 
igaored, as rather too plebeian in character to 
occupy the attention of men of enlarged capaci- 
ties ; public schools—which always afford, of 
course, the life-blood of a State—have been al- 
most entirely neglected. Tie rich were able to 
educate their own children; and as to the poor, 
what need had they for education? Has it not 
been held, by some of the greatlights of its press, 
that knowing how to read is rather a disadvan- 
tage? Consequently, great numbers of her 
people have grown up in ignorance of the 
merest rudiments of mental cultare. 


The very presses that have been directing the 
attention of the people of Virginia to far-off, 
abstract matters, which, however true or false 
they might be, only serve to divert them from 
practical, home subjects, of the greatest impor- 
tance to their real interest and improvement, 
now seem very much surprised, upon waking up, 
tofird the State dwindling down to nothing com- 
paratively, and about to be taken by the F'ree- 
Soilers, 

If they had thought about this twenty years 
ago, if they had let the “ Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions” aloue, if they had urged the people 
to build aschool-house at every cross-road, and to 
goto making railroads, hats, shoes, shirts, plows, 
hoes, cloths, gimlets, clocks, pins, &c., Virginia 
now might have been just what New York is, 
or considerably ahead. What a powerful ar- 
gument in favor of internal improvements, of 
the development of home resources and home 
industry, does the example of Virginia, with its 
results, afford. Let the Southern States profit 
by it. 





EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 


The Troy Times of the 6th, recounts a singu- 
lar trial of strength, which took place in that 
city on Saturday evening between James Madi- 
son, “the cast-iron man,” and Professor Carl, 
“the strongest man in America,” The challenge 
for 2, trial of strength, seat by Carl, having been 
aceepted, a large assembly witnessed the per- 
formance. 

“Previous to the trial, Prof. Carl gave an ex- 
hibition of magic and ventriloquism, performed 
his celebrated guitar and drum golos, balanced 
sixteen chaiys upon his chin, and performed 
other feats calling for an exercise of strength, 
which must have wearied him somewhat. Mr. 
Madison then appeared—held an anvil weigh- 
ing two hundred and fourteen pounds upon his 
breast, while two men struck upon it with sledg 
es; held an anvil upon each knee; broke a 
number of stones with his fist; bent a bar of 
iron one-fourth of an inch thick by striking itover 
his arm; and held an anvil weighing about two 
hundred pounds upon each arm, while men 
struck upon it with sledges. Prof. Oarl then 
appeared held the anvil upon his breast ; bent 
the bar of iron almost double upon his arm; 
held the anvils upon his arms, &¢., for a longer 
period than Mr. Madison had done. He then 


took the large flint stones which had been re- 
jected by his rival, and hammered them to 
pieces, signalizing his performance by cracking 





in two a tlag-stone about large enough to serve 


held one of the heavy anvils over his head for 
forty-one seconds; lifted a sixty-pound weight 
upon his little finger, and swung it around his 
head; and held two men on his hair, while he 
whirled them about, top-fashion, until their feet 
stuck out at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

“Mr. Madison was then called out by the 
audience, and requested to give an account of 
himself. He excused himself in the matter of 
the stones, by saying that his rival was in con- 
stant practice, while he had not broken a stone 
fora year. Being urged to swing the weight 
about his head, he declined to do it, on the score 
of inability, and as Professor Carl had not held 
the anvils on his knee. In short, he virtually 
acknowledged himself a whipped man.” 


wuo WANTS acumen DOCUMENT! yi 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 cents 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Leiter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 





POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. : 





From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 
posé of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His styleis simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
haif of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 

view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Aansas—every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy ; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Lvening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKS. 


E want agents in every section of the country to 
sell our publications. Our list of books comprises 
History, Biography, Travels, Romance, Religious and 
Polite Literature, and taken as a whole is the best assort- 
mentot works for Agents and Canvassers published in the 
United States. Qur books are well illustrated, and many 
of them profusely so, and the bindings are tasteful and 
durable. Our Agents can affirm to the liberality of ouz 
terms and the popularity of our books. Itis weil known 
that we do a more extensive business with agents than 
any other concern, and the secret of our success is in the 
fact that we afford them better profits and devote our at- 
tention exclusively to their wants, and also keep our books 
from the stores, which gives them the exclusive control. 
We invite all who wish to engage in the book business 
to send for our circular. Address 


WENTWORTH & CO., Publishers, 


86 Washingtan st., Boston, Mass. 
A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE 
FOR 1857, 

Vy ITH description and prices of all Trees and Plants 

needed in the Garden, Lawn, Orchard, Green 
House, Vinery or Nursery, with the latest novelties, will be 
forwarded on application. Carriage of all packages paid 
to Bosion or New York. 

B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 
The following list of Documents and Speeches 

will be furnished, both to clubs and individuals, 

at the rates and prices annexed: 
At 75 cents per 100 copies. 

Poor Whites of the South.—Weston. 

Will the South Dissolve the Union ?—Weston. 

The Federal Union, it must be Preserved.—Wes- 
ton. 

Southern Slavery reduces Northern Wages.— 
Weston. 

Who are Sectional ?—Weston. 

Who Are and Who May Be Slaves in the United 
States.—Weston. 

Review of the Kansas Minority Report.—Hon J. 
Sherman. 

— for Joining the Republican Party.—Judge 
Foot. 

Kansas Contested Election.—Hon. J. A. Bingham. 

Admission of Kansas.—Hon. G. A. Grow. 

Kansas Affairs.—Hon. H. Waldron. 

Defence of Kansas.—Rev. Ilenry Ward Beecher. 

Defence of Massachusetts.—Hon. A. Burlingame. 

Democratic Party as it Was and as it Is.—Hon. 
T. C. Day. 

The Humbug and the Reality.—Hon. T. C. Day. 

Blair’s Letter to the Republican Association. 

The Slavery Question.—Hon. J. Allison. 

Slavery Unconstitutional.—Hon. A. P. Granger. 

Mr. Fillmore’s Political History and Position.— 
Hon. E. B. Morgan. 

At $1.50 per 100 copies. 

Kansas in 1856: A complete History of the Out- 
rages in Kansas not embraced in the Kansas 
Committee’s Report.—By an Officer of the 
Commission. 

Immediate Admission of Kansas.—Hon. W. H. 
Seward. 

Admission of Kansas, and the Political Effects of 
Slavery.—Hon. H. Bennett. 

Affairs in Kansas.—Hon. L. Trumbull. 

Wrongs of Kansas.—Hon. J. P. Hale. 

Admission of Kansas.—Hon. B. F. Wade. 

State of Affairs in Kansas.—Ilon. I, Wilson. 

Admission of Kansas.—Ifon. James Harlan. 

The “ Laws” of Kansas.—Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Organization of the Free State Government in 
Kansas, and Inaugural Address of Governor 
Robinson. 

Plymouth Oration.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 

The Dangers of Extending Slavery, and The Con- 
test and the Crisis: two’ Speeches in one 
pamphlet.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 

Politics of the Country.—Hon. Israel Washburn. 

Complaints of the Extensionists ; their Falsity — 
Hon. Philemon Bliss. 

Freedom National, Slavery Sectional.—Hon. J. J. 
Perry. 

The Army of the United States not to be Employ- 
ed as a Police to Enforce the Laws of the Con- 
querors of Kansas.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 

Modern “Democracy” the Ally of Slavery.— 
Hon. M. W. Tappan. 


At $2.50 per 100 copies. 
Crime against Kansas.—Hon. Charles Sumner. 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
In the German Language. 
Crime against Kansas.—Hon. Charles Sumner. 
Price $2.50 per 100. 
The “ Laws” of Kansas.—Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 
The Dangers of Extending Slavery. 
Seward. Price $1.50 per 100. 
The Contest and the Crisis.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 
The Immediate Admission of Kansas.—Hon. W. 
H. Seward. Price $1.50 per 100. 
Address of the National Republican Committee. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 
Francis P. Blair’s Letter to the Republican As- 
sociation. Price 75 cents per 100. 
Slavery Unconstitutional.—Hon. A. P. Granger. 
Price 75 cents per 100. 
Poor Whites of the South.—G. M. Weston. 
75 cents per 100. 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Price $2.50 per 100. 
Political Map of the United States, designed to 
exhibit the comparative area of the Free and 
Slave States, and the Territory open to Slavery 
by the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
With a comparison of the principal Statistics 
of the Free and Slave States, from the Census 
of 1850. Highly Colored. Price 20 cents, free 
of postage. 
A liberal reduction made from these rates, 
when 1,000 or more copies are taken. 
During the sessions of Congress, they will be 
sent free of postage at the above rates ; but during 
the recess, the person ordering must pay the post- 
age or transportation. 
The Republican Association of Washington 
City was organized in August, 1855, for the pur- 
pose of publishing and distributing among the 
people cheap publications favoring the principles 
of the Republican Party, and has been scdulously 
engaged since its crganization in that work, and 
may now be considered a permanent institution 
planted upon slave soil. 
All orders should be addressed to 
L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington City, D. C. 


lon. W. Hi. 


Price 





BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE, 
68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor of 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, d:c., and 

author of Sermons for the People. 


Biste DEePpaRTMENT.—This relates to the publication of 
the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient Combi- 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verses 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con- 
nection of subjects; the paper and press work of the besi 
quality ; the text in the most readable style, followed by a 
copious and complete index, and with or without an une- 
qualled student's memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will appear first. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. of 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded type 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other books 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all varieties of bind. 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sent 
by mail. Putin a case, they will form an elegant Diving 
Lrprary. 

Tract DrpartrmMent.—This is devoted to the publication 
of a monthly series of BisLe Tracts—the first of the kind 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the world 
No. 1 contains the Sermon ON THE Mount; No. 2, the Ten 
CoMMANDMENTS, with additional related and illustrative pas- 
sages; and No. 3. the CELEBRATION OF THE Law, as found 
in the 119th Psalm. ‘These tracts are so arranged as to 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more ap- 
parent and impressive than in any ordinary form. They 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, 20 for 15 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; and 100 for 60 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 8 ounces, 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper DepaARTMENT.—Here is the publication of a small. 
neat, monthly paper, entitled THe Breitx Trgs, devoted 
to the promotion of ail Bible interests, and particularly of 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char- 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for Tuk Biss 
Times. The first number appeared in April. Back num. 
bers can yet be supplied, as some ave still on hand, and a 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Tes is published at 25 cents for the volume, con 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copies 
$1; 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; and 
copies for 35—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two letter stamps, and a specimen number of the 
Tres, and also of the Tracts, will be promptly returneé 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 


TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won, 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE, 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856, 
In one vol. Svo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 








pee received, since the close of the Campaign, 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeehes 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 





RAPID WRITING, 


VERY one has observed, with impatience, the tedj- 
ousness of ordinary writing. as compared with the 
rapid play of the organs of speech, and wished for some 
contrivance by which the fingers could keep pace with 
the longue. Fhonography accomplishes the desired ob- 
ject. lt is written with an alphabet composed of the sim- 
plest geometrical signs, which accurately represent the 
sounds of spoken words. It may be writien six times as 
fastas he ordinary long hand, and is equally !egible; 
and such is the simplicity of the art, that its principles 
may be easily mastered, even without the aid of u teacher. 


“Had Fhonography been known forty years ago, it 
would havesaved me twenty years of hard labor.”— fion, 
Thomas H, Benton. 

“To the professional man, and indeed ta every one 
whose pursuits in life call upon him to record incidents of 
thought, jtis one ofthe great labor-saving machines of 
the age.”—Judye Kane. 

“Some of our students, not yet twenty years of age, are 
making more money by Phonographic Reporting, than 
the Principal of the High School, after having given" him- 
self for more than twexty ) ears to his profession.”—John 
S. Hart, Phitadelphia. 

“T have used Phonography almost every day for the 
ast five years; my sermons are written almestexciusive- 
y in it."—Rev. I. T. Cooper, Philadelphia, 

The “ Americgn Manual of Phonography ” is the latest 
and best werk in exposition of the system, being well 
adapted for study withuut a teacher. On the receipt of 
60 cts.,in postage stamps or silver, it will be sent to any 
address, postage paid, by return mail. Address 





as astepping-block for a door. After this, he 


bered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the next 
three years. 


been provided for you, 


a Cough, 


and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and all 
able Druggists evervwhere. 





HENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. BWirr 
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THE NORTH AND THE Souy > 
A STATISTICAL Vizy 


OF THE CONDITION oF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATEs 
By Henry Chase and Charles W.Saniy, 
Compiled from Official Documey:. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 
age 10 cents, 
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BLACKWOGD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


Great Inducements to Subseribe! 
Coat reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 
- BONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, couti: 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 
I. The London Quarterly, (Conseivative.} 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.} 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church} 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberai.} 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (‘Tory.) 
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The receipt of Advance Sheets from the Britsi ? 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, 18 
as they can now be placed in the hands of si i 


about as seon as the original editions. 

TERMS.—(Regutar Prices.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, per emuy- 
For any two of the four Reviews . 
For any three of the four Reviews - 
For all four of the Reviews 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 
i> Payments to be made in ali cases in svile 
Money cvrrent in the State where iseued will ber 
at par. . 
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POSTAGE. 

The postage to any part of the United Slates * 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ 8): ood," a 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Re ‘ 
At the above prices the Poriodica!s will be! 
for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Togetht!: 
Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day." 
Periodicals lose litile by age. Hence, w full yea! 











numbers (with no omissions) for 1556 may bet" 
nearly as valuable as for 1557. We propose 1 
the two years at the following extremely tow rate" 


For Blackwood’s Magazine* = - he 
For any one Review - 
For any two Reviews - - 
For Blackwood and one Review 
For Blackwood and two Reviews 
For three Reviews - 
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For the four Reviews - 
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For Blackwood and the four - °K 

* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitted for B 4 
wood, for which we will forward that work for bol!) 
postpaid. ‘ 


N. B. Tue price in Great Britain of the five Pero 
above named is about $51 per annum. i 
As we shall never again be tikely to offer suc//" 
ments as those here presented, 

Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
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the Publishers, for at these prices no commissiol\ (™ 
allowed to agents. Address ; 
LEONARD SCOTT & C0. 
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THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 
YER’S PILLS glide, sugar-shod, over the palate, 
their energy, although wrapped up, is ne yer 
tells with giant force on the very porvaggenae of ap 
There are thousands of suflerers W ho wou d - ord 
their distempers if they knew they cou d be cured! 
cents, Try Ayer’s Pills, and you will know it. 
Purify the blood, and diseases will be starved out 
Cleanse the system from impurities, aud you are Ct 
already. ' : - 
Take this best of all purgatives, and Scrofula, Indie : 
tion, Weakness, Headache, Backache, Bideache. 
dice, Rheumatism, Derangements of the Liver. Kim 
and Bowels, all derangements and all diseases te? és 
purgative remedy can reach, fly before them like car 
before the Sun. Laat 
Reader, if you are suffering from a f the num. 
complaints they cure, suffer no more—the remen 
and it is criminal vo negiee!” 
That AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 1s 4 — ae 
is } the whole world, and that 4”. 
h, is known to to’ those who 
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These Documents and Speeches may be 
part of the literature of the day, 
The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Westox’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and whe may de Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
es g Union, it must be Preserved ; and Who are Sec- 
ional? 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrgges in 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
By an Officer of the Commission, ’ 
= Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
oot. : 
Organization oc tae Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Ijuugurk! Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill ef 1850. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, National 
Era Ollice, Washington, D. C. 
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C. B. HUTCHINSON’ 
ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY 
with which staves and heads for 1 (i 4, Uurtedualieg 
day can be finished from the log, ready to hen vtttels g 
fraction less than three cents a barrel, poe tity 
or the purchase of rights, apply to OE PA Culany 
B. MILBURN, Washinet 
es. oe gton, D, ¢ 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas. Coie’ “4 
diana, Mlinoie, Missouri, Wisconsin, 2k 
506 and all the Territories ; » Michipas 


CE Whaty 


“This little book contaiiis a vast amount ot inforr 
respecting the comparative condition of the siac. 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory » 
industry, wea!th, education, intelligence, reli 


A History of the Slavery Question, from j- 


facts for the use of the people, and of politiciay. “et 


An Oration deliver ( ' 


ON Rk 
1Uo e 


MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT (0. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GE) 


THE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE 0! 
document not generally acecessibie, and whieh 
been adopted, would have made Kentucky. Alo 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, free Stetes ‘Th urs 
ter. the Ordinance of 1757. applicabie only te the Nor 
west Territory, was adopied. 

For sale by L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Repudiican dsonctum. 
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